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The guest editorial is by C. E. Miller of the Department of Physical Educaton, 
University of Nebraska 


Recruitment—A Must! 


ie ALL STATES the schools are facing a shortage of teachers in all fields. This has been an 

increasing problem the past several years, and there is no indication that there will be a 
change in this situation for at least the next eight to ten years. 

Shortages of qualified personnel in the areas of athletic coaching and physical education are 
found on the elementary, junior high school, senior high school and college levels. The demand 
for coaches and physical education teachers is just as acute as in other fields of instruction. In 
fact, in many states it is more of a problem than in the others fields of instruction. 

On the basis of definitely established shortages in the specialized field of coaching and physi- 
cal education teaching, it is necessary to go beyond the past practice of accepting young men 
who might choose this specialized field by chance, or because they are athletically inclined, or 
young men who might be informally directed and/or “pushed” into this area of teacher training. 

Most institutions of higher learning that are involved in the education of teachers will find it 
necessary to employ a formal recruiting program if they are to attract desirable individuals 
into their present programs. The special area that is concerned with coaching and physical ed- 
ucation is no exception. In fact, this special field calls for a higher type of individual with spe- 
cial qualifications over and beyond-the regular teacher of academic subjects in the classroom. 
This statement is not meant to detract from the classroom teacher who must be of the highest 
type; but the uniqueness and closeness of a coach or physical education teacher to the pupil, 
and the nature of the activity are not found in most instances in the ordinary classroom situation. 


The teacher-education institutions that are presently charged with the preparation of coaches 
and physical education teachers should act now to bring into their programs the above-average 
youth who are now graduating from high school. We must increase the number of our trainees 
if we are to meet the challenge of developing, guiding and teaching all children and youth in the 
area of physical EDUCATION. 

Our own program of recruitment consists of the following approaches: 

1. A letter that is addressed personally to individuals who may give us help in reaching interested youth, 
or youth who may be undecided but interested in teaching as a career. The letter is addressed to selected 
superintendents, principals, coaches in the field and others who have written expressing an interest in 
the field. 

2. A dignified and factual pamphlet that attempts to describe the field in general terms, and attempts to 
interest prospective individuals in our program is included with the letter. The pamphlet is intended to 
be informative and attractive. 

3. A booklet depicting general areas for teaching and information about Teachers College. In our case, 
we are one of the eleven Departments in Teachers College, and as a consequence we are interested in 
obtaining superior teaching candidates for any Department in Teachers College. 

There have been good reactions to our program of recruitment up to the present time. Time 
only will tell if we are successful in bringing in the type of young man who is needed to serve the 


children and youth of our many schools throughout our country. 
C. E. MILyer. 
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A Fitness Program That Works 


D. M. 


ECENT EMPHASIS UPON fitness has 

brought into camp a host of fellow travelers 
who see in the movement another way to get their 
axes ground. They are influencing the sincere lead- 
ers to expand their objectives to unattainable limits. 
For example, one recent statement includes every- 
thing—‘Health involves all phases of living: physi- 
cal, social, mental, emotional, economical and 
spiritual.” 

Such redundancy has lead to adverse editorial 
comment. A Buffalo newspaper commenting on the 
West Point Fitness Conference said that the leaders 
had uncovered all the problems but they failed to 
produce a solution. Their “shot” was so widely 
scattered that it would be a miracle if anyone could 
produce a program broad enough to encompass 
the phases mentioned above. There are really only 
two aspects to fitness: the physical and the psycho- 
logical. Wouldn’t we get better results if we con- 
centrated upon physical well-being and let economic 
and psychological well being be primary areas for 
other workers. This does not deny their importance 
in interaction nor the fact that they are secondary 
areas to us. 

The Illinois 4-H clubs have a fitness program 
where the emphasis has been put on keeping physi- 
cally fit. This program has interested boys and 
girls and their parents. It is a hard conditioning 
program through which a youth gets a feeling of 
competency because he has accomplished a difficult 
task. We find no need to soften it with watered- 
down play activities. But we have found it neces- 
sary to explain the “whys” of the various activities. 
This is the most exacting demand the program 
places upon its leaders. When some youth asks, 
“Why should I be strong?”’, “How much endurance 
should I have?”’, or “Why shouldn’t I be fat?” the 
leader must produce sound answers gained from a 
study of the physiology of exercise. We make no 
excuses for health, we think it can stand alone. 

Fitness is conceived as consisting of four factors, 
namely: 

1. A sturdy physique. This means that boys and girls 
are growing as they should. Their bodies should be 
well developed for their age and should have the 
proper proportions of bone, muscle, and fat. If a 
child’s weight is right for his height and body type, 


that is a pretty good sign that he is growing as fast 
as he should and no faster. 

. Organic fitness. Everyone’s heart and lungs should be 
strong. Organic fitness also means a good digestive 
system, normal sensory organs (that is, good eyes, 
ears, etc.), and freedom from disease and body de- 
fects. 

. Motor fitness. This means that boys and girls have 
trained their muscles so that they can work and exer- 
cise without tiring. 
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4. Body protection. This means the ability to protect 
one’s body from dangers. To do this it is necessary 
to know something about sanitation, disease preven- 
tion, safety first, and first aid, and also to know how 
to swim. 

Any program, any game, to be interesting must 
have a score. A score answers the question, “How 
am I doing?” The 4-H Keeping Fit program was 
built in two parts, (1) scoring, and (2) condition- 
ing activities. The development and standardiza- 
tion of the tests was the most difficult. 

Our first problem was to determine if a child was 
growing according to schedule. After much re- 
search we designed the body-type growth chart 
shown in Figure 1.1 It is based on the weight/ 
height? which the Iowa Child Welfare Institute 
found was the most stable of some thirty indexes. 
Theoretically a child’s growth should proceed up- 
wards without crossing channels. The cross lines 
show average up channel progress from year to 
year. The solid lines are for girls, the dashed lines 
for boys. We plot actual weight and actual height 
on the chart and find actual body type, but this 
might not place the person in the proper channel 
(for fitness). Consequently our next problem was 
to determine a person’s proper channel. This is 
accomplished by predicting his weight from skeletal 
measures. This assumes that a person’s best weight 
should be proportional to the size of his skeleton. 
Prediction equations were calculated using a fit 
sample rather than the total of some 20,000 boys 
and girls measured. 


This is a necessary refinement not made prior to 
the time of this chart. The prediction tables may 
be found in the “Keeping Fit Handbook for Lead- 
ers.”2 Eight body measures are taken and these 
are shown on the record card (see Figure 2). We 
are now attempting to improve the predictions by 
adding thigh length and girth but these calculations 
have not yet been completed. 

By repeated weighings and measurements we plot 
a growth line and thus determine healthy growth. 
This is the testing phase for the growth factor. The 
conditioning phase for growth consists of a diet 
score card and exercise and sleep regimens. These 
phases are explained in a bulletin, “Fitness Can Be 
Fun.’ 

All phases of the organic fitness factor are not 
within our province but we do administer a breath- 
ing capacity and a pulse recovery test.2 The pulse 
recovery test is being refined and new conclusions 
will be released later. 

Motor fitness is broken down into measures of 
endurance, flexibility, speed, and strength.*- 5. & 7 
We have ceased to measure balance because our 
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tests indicated that balance was attained before boys and girls joined the 4-H clubs. 


FIGURE 1. Body-Type Growth Chart. 
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Hereon is plotted a growth line of a boy who changed his growth into his predicted 
channel. Actual body types are shown by dots, predicted body type by x’s. When 
the two coincide growth is in the proper channel. 
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FIGURE 2. 
4-H Keeping-Fit Score Card 


NAME 





Print last first 


County No. 








Date of tests. Boy Girl 








mo. da. yr. 


Date of birth Age 








a. Ga. ge yrs. mos. 
Have you attended a Keeping-Fit Field Day before? 
Yes. No. 
Actual Cale. 
Soe) GRR. 





Be sure to complete every test. 


. Weight (without shoes or coat) - 
. Sitting height (inches) ~-------- 
Standing height (inches) ~------ 
Percent of normal weight-____-- 
DRE CNG eee eee naa ane 
. Knee width (inches) ~----.---_- Ko 
Hip width (inches) ~----------- 
. Chest width (inches) ~..-----_-- 
. Chest depth (inches) ~-..--~--_- 
E Preaicted wéignt —.............. 
. Predicted body type ~----------- 
Thigh length (inches) -._-~--- 
12.80) A Eh) ee ena — 
Thigh. cire, (inches).......... 
Name 
Be sure to complete every test. 
fee UIbe: -PECOVERY © oko 53 cc ken 


HK SCmnaAmfwn-— 


— oe 


Actual Standard 





14. Trunk forward (inches) -..----- ates 
15. Trunk backward (inches) ~------ see 
(7 1 4S) a 
17. Broad jump (inches) ~--------- 
18. Breathing capacity ~...---.---_- -e 
19. Sit-ups (times) 

20. Rotometer ——lbs. 


' 
' 
‘ 
fe £44 FH 4 


i] | ae Co: | Sa oi 

21. 400-yard run. Time: 100 yd. = = 
Put an X above Time: 200 yd. Sed cin sf ta 
the distance Time: 300 yd. — = 
walked. Time : 400 yd. a wie 


This card is used during the Keeping 
Fit Field Days at which time the 
tests are given. 


The tests are shown on the record card. There 
are two balance tests (tests 14 and 15), two 
strength tests (tests 16 and 17), two speed tests 
(tests 12 and 20a), and two endurance tests (tests 
19 and 20). These are described in the “Keeping 
Fit Handbook for Leaders.’’2 

One new test, a work test to be used in connec- 
tion with the pulse recovery test, is under investi- 
gation at the present time. It seems very promising. 

The standard scores for all tests are found in the 
“Keeping Fit Handbook for Leaders.”? 
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The fourth factor, body protection, is approached 
through instruction in first aid, safety, disease, and 
accident prevention in the regular 4-H club meet- 
ings. The swimming activities are carried on at 
the 4-H camps and sixteen achievement tests have 
been prepared for swimmers.’ These have made 
the waterfront a beehive of activity rather than a 
place for horse-play. 


In addition to the above we have prepared a 
“Health and Fitness Record Book” in which all 
the health, medical, dental and fitness records are 
accumulated for a boy or girl. 


After a child has obtained his scores he is in- 
structed in ways and means for improving them. 
This is the training and conditioning part of the 
program. It seems important to state that boys 
and girls will undertake strenuous conditioning 
activities once they have been told the “whys” of 
fitness. We have to have a scientifically derived 
and defensible program. It takes more than throw- 
ing out the ball and shouting, “Let’s get going.” 
Activities for activity sake are not enough. There 
should be reasons “why” and these are not hard 
to find if one studies the physiology of exercise. 


After eighteen years of experience testing boys 
and girls I am convinced that we need make no 
excuses for fitness. We need not introduce “soft 
pedagogy.” We need not make fitness recreational, 
it is satisfying in itself and boys and girls reap a 
sense of satisfaction by having accomplished a 
tough task. They like it and that makes it fun. 
Perhaps this is truly character building and social 
adjustment. 


1 Hall, D. M. Determining Health Growth for 4-H 
members, Research Quarterly 24:284, 1953. 

2Hall D. M. Keeping Fit Handbook for Leaders, 
B-432, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, 1957. 

3 Hall, D. M. Fitness Can Be Fun, BP16, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 1955. 

4 Hall, D. M. Endurance Tests for 4-H Club Members, 
Research Quarterly 22:37, 1951. 

5 Hall, D. M. Standardization of Flexibility Tests for 
4-H Club Members, Research Quarterly 27 :296, 1956. 

6 Hall, D. M. Selection and Standardization of Speed 
Tests, Research Quarterly 28 :238, 1957. 

7 Hall, D. M. Selection and Standardization of Strength 
Tests for 4-H Members, Research Quarterly, 27 :285, 
1956. 

8 Hall, D. M. Swimming Test for Illinois Camps ES- 
1594, Extension Service, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 1955. 
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Did you hear about the little shoe who left 
home because his father was a loafer and his 


mother was a sneaker? 
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What is the Real Challenge We Face? 


R. E. Jamerson 


ROM TIME TO TIME our profession has been 

faced with a challenge of more than average 
importance to all of us. Presently physical fitness 
or some type of fitness, as yet undefined, has the 
center of the stage. Never before has our profession 
been taken into the inner circle of government, 
placed alongside great issues of our time, with action 
being demanded on every front. We have a right 
to feel proud of such attention; we have an obliga- 
tion to devote our total efforts to the business of 
attaining and retaining a place in the education and 
life of the nation. We have often longed for this 
chance, and must not let “opportunity” knock at 
our door and fail to impress our “guest.” 

After reading reports, articles, and talking with 
both lay and professional people the question arises 
—Is this present focal point—physical fitness—our 
real challenge? With no desire to belittle. nor to 
lessen our interests and efforts in this new direc- 
tion, perhaps we should take inventory of ourselves 
and our practices to the end that we might uncover 
other and possibly greater challenges than physical 
fitness—at least we might gain a better perspective 
of our real place in the educational world. Least 
of all, we might find some clues to the sudden rash 
of challenges we are facing in schools and colleges; 
challenges which have seen physical education elimi- 
nated in some instances, retained in others. 

Sputnik brought a wave of renewed interest in 
the educational program of schools and colleges with 
renewed efforts on the part of parents and educators 
to evaluate just what function educational institu- 
tions do and should serve; and what type programs 
they are and should offer to keep America abreast 
with the world. Such interest in our educational 
programs represents a challenge and should create 
neither excitement nor fear for any of us. It is only 
when our practices are questionable that we need 
fear study and evaluation of our work. 

Not unlike mental breakdowns which do not 
just occur but come about from the accumulation 
of conditions over a long period of time, our prob- 
lem has not suddenly appeared on the scene— 
physical fitness or any other phase of the program 
which may now be questioned. We have for many 
years been considered a stepchild by many of our 
colleagues in education. We have made progress 
and are on much firmer ground today than at any- 
time in our history. Yet we have continued to leave 
the door open for the “thief” to enter and steal 
some of our most valued possessions. There may 
still be time to save the “ship” but not unless we 
* “plug up the holes,” “bend our backs to the oars” 
and “set a true course” to follow. 


Background 


In the 1930’s we were called upon to prove that | : 


physical education deserved its place in the school 
curriculum; the goals of health education were 
being questioned; Dr. Williams (1932) predicted 
that the future of physical education would be tied 
up with general education; there was talk about 
the possibilities of transfer values of activities; the 
shortage of teachers during the depression would 
give us a chance to weed out poor teachers; federal 
aid was obtained to finance the construction of gym- 
nasia; there was a move to reduce interschool com- 
petition and place greater stress on intramurals and 
play days; varsity competition was criticized be- 
cause of the all out efforts to win at all costs and 
for its bad effect upon the character of the partici- 
pants. 

In 1936 we were giving recognition to the cultural 
significance of sports; education for marriage was 
thought by some to be a responsibility of the physi- 
cal education department. In 1938 a new value was 
discovered for a physical education major with 
an academic minor, permitting teachers to hold 
their jobs during depression periods. 

In the early 1940’s with the war upon us our 
interests were primarily physical fitness, what to 
do about defects revealed from the military draft— 
something that apparently time between two wars 
did not change. Following the war we were con- 
cerned with how to get back to a more normal and 
realistic program. Today we are back with our 
friend physical fitness, or at least we were until 
Sputnik circled the earth. 


Some Issues 


It has been stated that we are a physically weak 
nation, or are on the road to becoming one unless 
we take immediate action. Such statements raise 
the question—do the results of tests, or any single 
test, actually prove that we are physically weak? 
Less than fifteen years ago we were stressing fitness 
for military service. This raises the question of 
whether during that period we were stressing the 
wrong type activity or have we in this short span 
of time suddenly become a weak nation? If the 
answer is “yes,” then who is to blame? 

Who has been responsible for the physical educa- 
tion program in our schools? You have only to ask 
yourseli—“have all of my students been given 4 
sound and varied program of physical education, 
have they learned the necessary skills to engage in 
a wide variety of activities, have they developed the 
proper attitude toward the physical welfare of the 
body, have they engaged in a program which by its 
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nature contributes to the physiological growth and 
development of the participant?” If they have had 
such experiences your conscience will be clear to 
the extent that your students received the proper 
education with respect to their physical needs. 


The Status 


Those who are pessimistic regarding the status of 
American youth are surely aware of the widespread 
participation and outstanding performances of ath- 
letes in all sports. Records seldom last longer than 
a year or so; weak athletes could not attain the 
amazing success we constantly read about in the 
press. Intramural participation is extensive, and 
intramural records continue to fall each year. Great 
numbers of people take part in a wide variety of 
recreational activities — bowling, fishing, hunting, 
skating, skiing, camping and hiking. It may be 
that we do not participate enough, that we are 
week-end exercisers, but despite the many distrac- 
tions we still are an active nation. 

There is no intent to belittle physical fitness, 
strength or whatever we may now desire, but does 
the ability of all “X” age boys and girls to score 
“Y” on a test prove that we are a physically strong 
nation, or does the possession and use of skills and 
strength necessary to engage in everyday activities 
provide a better basis of determining our physical 
status? We can and should strive to improve our 
physical status, but it is not certain that we are a 
physically weak nation, nor is this the real chal- 
lenge our profession faces today. 

The draft statistics of two wars were interpreted 
to show that American youth were not as healthy 
as they should be, and of course we have been 
saddled with some of the blame for these findings. 
As deplorable as some of the findings were, as 
unfortunate as it may be that many of our citizens 
are deficient in the knowledge of the human body 
and sound principles of health, the question still 
remains unanswered regarding our health status. 
If inadequate knowledge of health is a contributing 
factor to the health status of the nation, who must 
share a large part of the blame if not those who 
are responsible for teaching health in the schools? 

Where correctable defects are concerned the par- 
ent is directly responsible, yet we have been giving 
health instruction for many years and some of 
today’s parents have been our students; therefore, 
may we not assume that if we have taught the 
knowledges, principles and appreciations of good 
health that there should be some improvement—or 
have we done our job well? Again there is no desire 
to suggest lessened efforts along these lines but this 
is not the real challenge we face. 


Competitive Sports 
Much has been said and written, both pro and 
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con, regarding overemphasis on competitive sports 
in our schools and colleges, but is there a real over- 
emphasis? If there is, who has contributed more 
than anyone else to the existence of such a situa- 
tion? We claim that certain conditions are evidence 
of overemphasis in athletics—how hard have we 
really worked to correct these so-called evils? How 
many athletic coaches would be willing to take a 
little less pay in exchange for faculty status and 
tenure—ask a few and see what answer you get. 
Who keeps jumping from job to job because the 
pay is greater? ; 

These people are part of a system they have 
helped create, a system not inconsistent with our 
philosophy of life in other areas. A recent Gallup 
poll revealed that high school principals think that 
there is too much emphasis on interscholastic sports 
in relation to emphasis placed upon the academic 
program in the school. Yet do these principals 
and/or their athletic directors take any concrete 
steps to correct the situation? 

Is football a better sport because money is spent 
for training table meals; teams are outfitted in new 
(not better) equipment every year; miles of movies 
are taken of practice and games; large sums of 
money are spent on scouting (I know a successful 
high school coach who has for over twenty years 
taken no movies, has not scouted his opponents, 
gets maximum use out of his equipment and still 
has a won-lost record above average); there are 
coaches for every position on the team—offense 
and defense; large sums of money are spent on 
recruiting and for various and sundry other prac- 
tices common to the conduct of competitive sports 
today—particularly football and basketball (high 
schools have adopted many of the practices now in 
use in college resulting in a sizable increase in 
their athletic budget) ? 


If all such practices improve the sport for the 
participant and spectator then are our competitive 
sports programs really suffering from overemphasis? 
On the other hand if such practices do not mate- 
rially add to the over all value of competitive sports 
then we can always get together, if we really want 
to, and direct our efforts and money to ways we 
might agree are of greater benefit to greater num- 
bers of individuals. Rather than criticize the prac- 
tices in competitive sports and the problems the 
administration of such programs present, we might 
work toward expansion of this area of the program 
—junior varsity teams, weight teams, etc., and make 
possible the development of more boys and girls 
through competitive sports. 

We all know that it is not the competitive sport 
per se which creates the problem, it is the many 
practices connected with the administration of the 
sports that cause all the trouble. We should com- 
plain less and take some concrete steps toward the 
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promotion of an expanded and saner program of 
competitive sports. Pressures will always be exerted 
from the outside; what is being done to balance 
such pressures? Adults of today were taught by us 
—what did we teach them about the place and value 
of competitive sports in the school program? Such 
information is just as much a part of a good pro- 
gram of physical education as is the teaching of 
the skills of any particular activity. 


Other Programs 


Many of us have opposed junior high school ath- 
letics, little league baseball and other programs of 
this type, arguing that such activities are harmful 
to the participants, represent overemphasis of ath- 
letics, and deprive others, (the intramural partici- 
pant) of an opportunity to engage in competitive 
and recreational activities. Despite our objections 
competitive sports for these groups flourish and are 
ever expanding. 

Would it not have been better to have accepted 
the responsibility for such programs and to have 
provided the sound leadership they need? Others 
have now taken over the direction of these activi- 
ties and in many instances engage in highly ques- 
tionable practices in the administration of the 
program. Young children can learn, they love 
competitive sports, they are going to play, we can 
do much for them, and much good physically, men- 
tally and socially comes to them when the program 
is properly supervised and directed by qualified 
personnel. Age group competition in swimming and 
track serve as an example of how more children can 
engage in competition on an equitable basis. 


If there is overemphasis and poor direction of 
such programs as herein mentioned it is of our own 
making. To say that the existence of junior high 
school athletics is solely for the few and deprives 
the majority of intramural and recreational oppor- 
tunities only reflects poor organization and admin- 
istration of the program. Both types of activity are 
possible with just a little initiative, organization 
and effort. The challenge is one of assuming leader- 
ship in an area or areas where we have for too 
long sat back and criticized those who have taken 
our candy away from us. 


Sports for Women 


Why do we not have more competitive sports 
for girls and women? Girls and women who enjoy 
competitive sports should have the same oppor- 
tunity to enjoy such experiences that boys and men 
now have. At present about all we have for them 
is basketball and over half of the teams are coached 
by men. Let the women run their own show; but 
first, get in and have a show. Why not have teams 
in field hockey, soccer, tennis, swimming, volleyball, 
golf, track? Play days and sports days are fine 





types of activity but they are so few and far 
between and they leave a gap in a totally complete 
program—just as intramurals do not provide the 
type of experiences for all students they may desire 
and profit from. 

A high school coach recently suggested that 
volleyball and tennis be added for the girls and 
that women coach the basketball teams in the 
schools in the district represented. Who defeated 
the proposal?—the men who were coaching the girls 
basketball teams and the men who did not want 
to be bothered with an expanded program. The 
women also contributed to the defeat of the pro- 
posal by keeping quiet and not offering to do a 
thing by way of promoting a competitive program 
for the girls. A very simple challenge—do some- 
thing! 

Facilities 

A dirty gymnasium, messy and poorly arranged 
playing fields are certainly no credit to any of us, 
yet many such facilities exist today. What can be 
done about it?—‘“The janitor service is poor, | 
haven’t time”—are two comments frequently heard 
relative to such situations. Have you ever stopped 
to think that you have from 20 to 100 wonderful 
janitors in every class? They can push a broom, 
wield a mop, scrub the walls, and if they have to 
keep the facility clean they are less likely to get 
it dirty. These same children, boys and girls, can 
learn to keep up the playing fields, mark them off 
for games and develop skills both physical and 
functional. All such experiences provide fine teach- 
able moments and should not be bypassed, nor 
should our classroom ever be dirty if we expect 
young people to develop proper attitudes regarding 
cleanliness. 

Attitudes 

“T don’t like gym”—why don’t they like gym? 
Who is more to blame for such an attitude than the 
teacher? If the teacher teaches, provides for variety 
in the program, conducts the program so that it 
serves as a challenge to the student there is every 
likelihood that the majority will like physical edu- 
cation. That good teaching and program variety 
do not exist in many schools is evidenced by the 
fact that many college freshmen have limited skill 
in and knowledge of no more than one or two 
activities. Even in the old standby trio of tagfoot- 
ball, basketball and softball—there is limited knowl- 
edge of rules and strategy, and in many instances 
students have not even participated in many of the 
games and sports which should make up a broad 
physical education program. Here is another chal- 
lenge to teach as teachers. 


Example 


What do you look and act like when you teach? 
Do you wear clean and neat clothes? What is your 
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conduct—your language—in class, on the athletic 
field, uptown? Look at yourself and see if any 
changes would help you and/or our profession. Did 
anyone ever tell you that yelling at officials was 
the proper conduct for a coach on the bench, that 
acting like an undisciplined child was the way to 
success? Your conduct provides a pattern of action 
for students and spectators — your efforts along 
these lines are of vital importance to any improve- 
ments we may make individually or collectively in 
this area of our work. 

Do you complain about how overworked you are? 
—how other teachers have it so easy?—others 
always get the breaks, the work of other teachers is 
not judged by the won and lost record as is your 
work? Have you ever stopped to wonder just how 
long you would last or how successful you would be 
in the business world if you were constantly feeling 
sorry for yourself? Certainly we have long days of 
work in this profession, they are days of hard work, 
there are many problems with which we must con- 
tend; but if we are not happy and satisfied in our 
work maybe the best thing for all would be to try 
something else. 

We would soon realize that the grass is not always 
greener on the other side of the fence, and that 
teaching is not such a bad profession after all. 
Some of our colleagues have left and have been 
very happy in their new life, some have returned 
after trying another field of endeavor. Life is 
pretty much what one makes it—if teaching is 
your chosen profession then enjoy it—live modern 


and be haPPY- public Relations 

This is an area where we have not always put 
our best foot forward. Do you take an interest in 
other teachers’ problems, do you talk to PTA and 
civic clubs about physical education or about your 
coaching experiences and how tough things are when 
you are losing? Do you take an interest in com- 
munity activities or are you so wrapped up in your 
own world that you never learn to live with your 
neighbors? Why should parents support physical 
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education when their children come home and say 
“we played today”—played what, learned what? 
Or they tell their parents about your working on 
football plays or only with football players while 
they sat around and did nothing? Do you give the 
athletes “A” in physical education and the majority 
of the other students “C”? Do you excuse the 
athlete from physical education and allow him to 
wander around while others have to go to class and 
play second fiddle to the star? Respect for our 
program will never be forthcoming as long as such 
practices are engaged in by teachers and coaches. 


Concluding Statement 

These points should be enough to illustrate some 
of the issues which may be causing the public to 
question our profession—possibly more so than the 
issue of physical fitness. Our real challenge lies in 
doing what we have been educated and employed to 
do; namely—teach physical education. If we are 
suffering any ills they are primarily of our own 
making. The quickest way to cure an illness is to 
get rid of the cause. If we have allowed situations 
to grow up, and we have, which present a challenge 
to our profession, the cure is to eliminate them or 
remove those aspects which lead us into troubled 
times. The best way to avoid any sickness is to 
keep ourselves fit to teach, to believe in the sound 
principles of our profession and to live and work 
by them. 

We have the education, we have the tools, we 
know the methods to meet and conquer any chal- 
lenge we may be faced with. No conference, no 
governmental agency or any other group can solve 
our problems—we must solve them as individuals 
in our local schools and collectively as a profes- 
sional group. When we have done this we will be 
on the offense and will not always be forced to 
defend our program. It needs no defense, it needs 
devoted, hard working teachers. United (sound prin- 
ciples and practices) we can stand, divided (slipshod 
work and questionable practices) we will fall — 
THIS IS OUR REAL CHALLENGE. 





Conventions 


College Physical Education Association, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, December 28-30, 1958 


Southern District Convention, AAHPER, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas, February 24-27, 
1959 


National Convention, AAHPER in cooperation with 
Northwest and Southwest Districts, Municipal 
Auditorium, Portland, Oregon, March 29-April 
3, 1959 


Central District Convention, AAHPER, Hotel Rus- 
sell-Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa, April 8-11, 1959 


Midwest District Convention, AAHPER, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, April 15-17, 1959 


Eastern District Conventon, AAHPER, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, April 19-23, 1959 
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Legal Liability for Injuries Incurred in Physical 
Education and Athletics 
Samuel M. Fahr* 


"THERE HAVE BEEN numerous cases of legal 
liability during the last ten years, and the 
problem needs serious attention from persons em- 
ployed in physical education and athletics. Many 
of the questions that have arisen are difficult to 
answer from a lawyer’s standpoint because we are 
dealing with a highly volatile problem—the pos- 
sibility of serious injury is always present. Dealing 
with youngsters also adds an emotional factor be- 
cause parents cannot look upon injury to their 
children impartially. 

More than 264 cases that involve liability in 
physical education and athletics were examined. 
It was found that two-thirds of these cases have 
occurred since 1942, and that half of them have 
occurred since 1945. As a result of some of the 
cases that have come about, statutes have been 
adopted to allow municipalities and others to take 
out liability insurance. The position of the teacher 
is also being considered by legislators so that 
“reasonable” laws may be passed. 

Tort liability is associated with a case that in- 
volves negligence. There are four requirements for 
tort liability: (A) the defendant must owe the 
plaintiff a legal duty or obligation, (B) there must 
be a breach of this duty (C) damage occurred as 
a result of breach of this duty, and (D) proof of 
nature and probable extent of damage. 

The problem of tort liability is not as grim as it 
may seem since it is based upon the behavior of a 
reasonable man. Physical ‘educators and coaches 
are considered to be reasonable men with special 
training. The man who is ignorant in his own field 
is ignorant at his own peril. That is, the person 
who should be able to conduct a program of activi- 
ties intelligently and who does not do so may place 
himself in a position of liability. 

In the doctrine of respondeat superior the quali- 
fications are: The employer is not responsible if 
the employee is involved in a tort outside the scope 
of his employment. The employee is liable, how- 
ever, for torts of employees committed within the 
scope of their employment. He defined possible 


, * (Summarized by F. D. Sills) State University of 
owa. 

Sponsored by Phi Epsilon Kappa at Kansas City, 
Missouri, AAHPER Convention, 1958. 
Panel which discussed the presentation: 

Dr. Vernon Sprague of the University of Oregon 

Walter Roy, Director of Physical Education in Kansas 
_ City, Kansas 

Howard Leibee of the University of Michigan 

Arthur J. Wendler of the State University of Iowa, 
moderator. 


masters, relative to the doctrine of repondeat su. 
perior, as being the school district school board, 
state municipality, head coach, athletic director, 
The law of respondeat superior is undergoing a 
change because there are some cases where the 
state, municipality, or other superior has not been 
held liable. It would appear that since immunity 
from a suit is slowly disappearing, that in most 
states school districts and municipalities may be 
liable for all torts of employees committed within 
the scope of their employment. 

With respect to defenses that are available to 
personnel in physical education and athletics, one 
is that of the plaintiff contributing to the accident 
—which could be considered contributory negli- 
gence. In a case of this kind, even though the 
teacher or coach should be negligent, if the injured 
participant is also negligent, such negligence would 
provide some defense in respect to the liability on 
the part of the teacher or coach. A second defense 
that may be employed is that known as “Assump- 
tion of the Risk.” In this instance, if the plaintiff 
has been well informed as to the risk that exists 
through his participation in a particular activity, 
then any injury that might occur would not be 
entirely unknown to the participant. In a case of 
this kind, the physical education teacher or coach 
would be able to use the doctrine “Assumption of 
the Risk” in defense of his position. 

There are areas of liability which should be well 
understood by the teacher and coach and they in- 
clude the following: inadequate supervision, in- 
adequate instruction, unsafe play areas, or unsafe 
equipment. There are also certain procedures 
which may affect the outcome of a liability case 
including whether or not proper procedures are 
taken once an accident has occurred. 

There is also the problem of time of accident. 
Times when adequate supervision may not be pro- 
vided includes before school, during recess, and 
waiting for school bus. Any other time for which 
the school is responsible for the child’s welfare and 
safety should be recognized and proper supervision 
provided. 


In considering the position of various persons, — 


organizations, and agencies, in respect to liability, 
the municipality is not liable for an accident that 
occurs if the municipality’s function is held to be 
governmental. In the case of a municipal swim- 
ming pool, it has been held that a swimming pool 
is not the proprietary function of a municipality, 


but governmental and, therefore, a municipality is | 


not liable. This position may be changed. 
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In regard to individual liability, such cases as 
sending a boy into a game with an injury that had 
been treated by means of an anesthetic were con- 
sidered. The risk on the part of the coach would 
not be good, even though the boy himself knew 
he was assuming more risk than normally would 
be the case. Such a procedure would become a 
technical medical matter, and there would be con- 
siderable sympathy toward the boy as he would 
probably not know just how much more risk he was 
assuming than would normally be the case if no 
injury occurred. The coach may be held liable in 
a case of this sort. 

Knowing first aid may add to one’s liability be- 
cause he is then placed in a position of knowing 
something about the treatment of injuries, and it 
is expected that the teacher or coach proceed in a 
certain prescribed manner that would be common 
practice in regard to first aid. 

The parent assumes risk when his child is par- 
ticipating. School boards and school districts have 
the advantage of not have proprietary function and 
they are therefore not liable when an injury or ac- 
cident occurs (although this particular law may be 
changed). 
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In California and New York, exemption from 
liability for the government no longer holds, and 
there have been cases where waiver of government 
immunity to liability has been allowed. There is 
a trend for liability to be expanding rather than 
contracting. 


Panel Summary 


Mr. Leibee summarized the large number of 
accidents that occur to school age youngsters, and 
pointed out that a greater percentage of them oc- 
cur in the area of physical education and athletics 
than in other areas. He stated a careful and pru- 
dent teacher would: (A) know health status, (B) 
make sure a physical examination is given after 
illness or injury, (C) would conduct program in 
a safe area, (D) use safety equipment (E) assign 
only qualified personnel as instructors, (F) keep 
activity within ability of student, (G) administer 
only first aid and call a doctor in case of accident, 
(H) organize and carefully supervise his program, 
(I) provide adequate instruction, (J) keep accurate 
record of accidents, (K) and be aware that a 
signed statement by a parent does not make the 
teacher immune with respect to liability. 





MANAGE BOYPOWER BEFORE HORSEPOWER 


THE FACTS ARE IN boys, and you just don’t 
make the grade. As a group between the ages of 16 
and 25, you think you’re the world’s best drivers. But 
the low-down is this—you’re the country’s worst. The 
facts are in and your insurance rate has gone up from 


20 to 50%. 


THINK IT OVER, lads ... and dads. The insur- 
ance people are no dopes. They don’t care whether 
you're handsome and have the females in a dither, they 
do not care whether you have a piece of junk lovingly 
tuned to a raceway song. All they care about is the 
performance on the road. 


YOUR PERFORMANCE as a group, frankly, is a 
menace to society . . . and to yourselves. Who says so? 
Not us. The insurance companies say so and they know. 
They don’t know your name and address nor whether 
you own a Ferrari or a Ford. All they care about is 
facts. The facts are you have the worst road record of 
any age group in the country. And getting worse. 


YOU ARE STILL BOYS, boys. You aren’t men 
unless you can handle cars, among other things, and 
you aren’t handling them properly, though you have 
plenty of know-how to do so. It isn’t only you who 
gets killed or hurt .. . it’s the girl with you, it’s the guy 
down the street, or the lady in the next county who 
trusted you to act like a man. 


YOU WOULDN’T LET A GUY HIT YOU over 
the head with a hammer; why let him drive you into 
a post? You wouldn’t let him steal fifty bucks out 
of your pocket. Yet he’s already done that this year, 


boosting your own cost of driving a car. And you, the 
worst offender . . . you spoiled brats think you can 
handle 200 horsepower when you can’t handle one boy- 
power. What are you going to do about it? 


BROTHER, GET THE LOW-DOWN ..... the 
girls in your age group have it all over you. Not only 
in looks, but in intelligence, in self-control, in fair play 
and in their ability to handle the horsepower you can’t 
handle. That’s not our opinion; it’s the considered 
opinion of the insurance companies. The rates for girls 
in your own age group have gone down, not up. They are 
getting to be better drivers, not worse. 


THAT CHAMPS ARE NOT CHUMPS you haven’t 
yet learned. And if you don’t believe the insurance 
companies about what lousy drivers you are, ask a champ 
someday . . . if you can face it. Don’t fool yourself 
about the cheap adulation of the kids around you who 
don’t know any better. And don’t think your girl is 
impressed by your hot-shot antics the next time you 
take her out. She, and most of your buddies have you 
tabbed for just what you are, a chump. They’re just 
too polite or too scared or disgusted to tell you. 


NOBODY ELSE WILL TELL YOU, SO WE'RE 
TELLING YOU. WE’LL TAKE IT BACK WHEN 
THE INSURANCE RATES GO BACK DOWN. 


National Federation 
Press XVIII -9 


Guest Editorial by Leo Aikman 
(Atlanta Constitution) 
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Foundations of School Health Education 
in the United States 


Ronald L. Kathren 


EALTH EDUCATION IS knowledge includ- 

ing a great many fields of study. Although it 
draws primarily upon the medical sciences for 
factual data, health education utilizes concepts from 
very nearly every natural and social science. 

The health educator, by necessity, must have a 
broad educational background encompassing many 
disciplines. He must be familiar with basic scien- 
tific concepts in order to be able to present accurate 
facts. And, he should be well acquainted with 
principles of education, psychology, cultural anthro- 
pology and sociology. 

To many, the term ‘health education’ signifies a 
presentation of some elementary hygiene to a class 
of either boys or girls. Although in some instances 
this may be true, the total picture of the modern 
school health education program includes classes or 
-class units on personal hygiene, community hygiene, 
environmental sanitation, and mental hygiene. In- 
cidental teaching of health is an additional part of 
the program. 

In its broadest sense, health education may be 
defined as the dissemination of any information 
regarding the human body or its functions. Such a 
definition includes both physical and mental health. 
It does not differentiate between proven fact, ac- 
cepted theory or superstition, nor does it limit too 
rigidly the scope of the health educator. 


In Prehistoric and Primitive Societies 

Long before the discovery of America, the begin- 
ning of the Christian Era, or even the recorded 
history of the Hebrews, a very primitive form of 
health education flourished. It was begun when 
communication between men began and it grew 
along with the growth of communication among 
men. 

Health education then would not be recognized 
as such today. Yet when one early Palaeolithic man 
demonstrated to another how to staunch the flow 
of blood, from a wound, he was undeniably and 
unknowingly teaching what would now be consid- 
ered first aid. As man developed increased knowl- 
edge and improved communication, it is reasonable 
to assume the informal teaching of ideas concerned 
with diet, treatment of wounds, and sanitation. 

Primitive man has been known to have trephaned 
skulls, most probably as a therapeutic measure. 
This in itself is indicative of some means of dispersal 
of health information. 

Anthropological studies of aboriginal societies re- 
veal the existence of well organized systems of 


health education. Taboo concepts, for example, are 
utilized for a wide variety of subjects directly con. 


cerned with health and hygiene such as communi. | 
cable disease control, camp sanitation and sex | 


hygiene. Many tribes even had a form of school 
health education, accomplished, perhaps, by the iso. 
lation of all youths in an age group for instruction 
prior to puberty ceremonies. 


The Pre-Christian Cultures 


Long before the birth of Christ, several advanced 
civilizations flourished. In some of these cultures, 
well defined instructional systems were established 
with the teaching of health and hygienic principles 
an established part of the curriculum. 

Among the many works that the ancient Hebreys 
are noted for are the Mosaic codes. A large part of 
these teachings and religious laws are concerned 
with diet, sanitation, and personal hygiene. While 
today many of these teachings have no scientific 
basis, a large percentage of them have been estab- 
lished as being scientifically sound and form many 
of the modern customs in the United States. Among 
the latter are handwashing before meals and wasb- 
ing eating utensils before and after use. 

The early civilizations of the Greeks and Romans 
are well known for their advanced systems of educa- 
tion. While it cannot be unequivocally established 
that Greek and Roman schools included health 
instruction, there is much evidence to prove that 
they did. Even in daily life these people were con- | 
cerned with health education as evidenced by the F 
Roman godess of health Hygia. 

The Greek and Roman systems of education laid 
the foundations for the modern American school. 
Other cultural groups influenced American schools, 
most notably the Spartans with their rigorous physi- 
cal training and emphasis on hygiene. The gyn- 
nasia of Germany and Europe, from which American | 
schools seem to have been directly descended, were | 
a less severe form of the schooling of ancient Sparta, © 

Little is known of the teaching of health and © 
hygiene in other pre-Christian cultures. It can be | 
easily assumed that the ancient Egyptian, Chinese 
and Mesopotamian cultures had an organized sys 
tem of teaching health and it has been thought that ~ 
in many respects their education system exceeded E 
those of the Greeks and Romans. : 











The Middle Ages ‘ 
The early years of the Christian era were, for the 
most part, a continuation of what had taken place 7 
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prior to the birth of Christ. Formal education 
systems were being developed to a fine degree and 
it is known that in the great Western civilizations 
a portion of the curriculum was devoted to health 
and hygiene. Indeed one might speculate that a 
large portion was devoted to health and hygiene 
when one considers what,else of practical value 
there was to be taught. 

The decline and fall of the great Western civiliza- 
tions precipitated a radical change in health educa- 
tion. Formalized health teaching and the scientific 
fields from which it draws almost disappeared. To 
be sure, the Greek medical doctrines were still in 
use, but the Roman advances in environmental sani- 
tation were all but forgotten. The great strides 
made in public education were halted and the basic 
principles of hygiene were rusted with disuse. 


Throughout most of the Western world, control 
of the populace, both spiritual and political, was 
vested in the Catholic Church. Church and state 
were inseparable and basically the responsibility for 
all education rested with the dignitaries of the 
Church. As the docrtine of the Church was that 
the body is but the resting place of the soul, per- 
sonal hygiene and health teaching suffered greatly. 

The Middle Ages are historically significant in 
the development of school health education in the 
United States in that they retarded medical and 
scientific knowledge to such a degree that the educa- 
tional system suffered for what to teach. However, 
the establishment of sound parochial type schools 
in many areas was a Significant positive contribu- 
tion which help to lay a foundation for teaching 
health and hygiene in the school. During the Mid- 
dle Ages the entire responsibility for health educa- 
tion rested within the framework of the Church, 
and the Church was not prone to accept any health 
teachings except perhaps those which were in com- 
plete and irrevocable accord with the Scriptures. 

It was not until the great epidemics began to 
sweep through the European continent that formal- 
ized health education began to reappear. In the 
schools, it was thought prudent to pursue the re- 
ligious reasoning behind the disease outbreak as 
well as to offer some information on disease control, 
be this information accurate or not by modern 
standards. This was, in effect, the rebirth of school 
health education. This type of sghool health edu- 
cation was not to play a very great role, however, 
in the development of the American school as will 
be shown later. 


The Renaissance 
The Renaissance in Europe brought with it a 
great awakening in the arts and sciences basic to 
health education. Health education itself was a 
forgotten entity for the universities and schools of 
the day tended to discourage the teaching of health 
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as well as the participation by the student in physi- 
cal endeavors other than perhaps fencing. 

It was not until men of the stature of John Locke 
(1632-1704) and Jean Jacques Rosseau (1712- 
1788) began to advocate programs of physical and 
health education that progress began again. The 
Church still maintained a powerful influence over 
the schools even though many wished for the sepa- 
ration of school and Church. 

Although the great medical and scientific dis- 
coveries of the Renaissance began to filter down to 
the schools, little or no effort was made towards 
establishing any formalized school health education 
program or even classroom teaching of designated 
health or hygiene subject material. 

It was not until the early nineteenth century that 
the pattern for the modern American school health 
education program began to take form. Through 
the efforts of Frederick Ludwig Jahn (1778-1852), 
the gymnasia were established in Germany. These 
schools emphasized physical training and develop- 
ment and theorized that a sound body was prere- 
quisite to a sound mind. Along with the strong 
emphasis on physical culture was the teaching of 
hygienic facts in formalized classroom environ- 
ments. Hygiene was considered necessary append- 
age of the physical education program. 


Jahn’s ideas took hold and throughout the nine- 
teenth century in Europe a great number of gym- 
nasia were established. Even in Britain, where a 
rather staid and orderly physical training system 
had been established, the influence of the gymnasia 
took hold and subsequently modified the British 
school program of physical education. 


The Rise of School Health Education in the 
United States 

Prior to 1850, health education was practically 
non-existent in the American public school. In gen- 
eral, health education in America was a conglomer- 
ation of fact, superstition and false hypothesis that 
served to make Americans health conscious. 

The frontier aspects of American life led to the 
birth of the medicine show, health magazines, and 
great numbers of unscrupulous practitioners. The 
Eastern coast dwellers had the advantage of having 
established schools to promote good personal hy- 
giene and to teach health but they failed to make 
use of them. Patent medicines and popular medical 
journals flourished; school health education was 
what the individual teacher taught his class. Health 
was by no means an established or even recom- 
mended part of the curriculum. 

Physical education programs began in the United 
States about 1835, introduced to the schools in 
Massachusetts by Charles Beck and Charles Fallon. 
Beck and Fallon modified the German gymnasia to 
a class in physical education in which calisthenics 
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predominated with competitive games and sports 
gradually appearing later. If any actual health 
instruction was offered, it. was incidental to and 
arising out of the physical education class. Formal- 
ized health training for teachers was nonexistent. 

The decade between 1880 and 1890 marked the 
beginning of school health education in the United 
States. During these ten years, every state passed 
legislation requiring the schools to provide instruc- 
tion regarding the nature of alcohol and narcotics. 
Such legislation was brought about largely through 
the efforts of Horace Mann, who had begun a 
vigorous campaign some forty years previous. 

The legislation requiring health and hygiene in- 
struction was usually directed towards a broad 
program of physiology and personal hygiene and 
preceded the enactments requiring physical educa- 
tion in the schools. Although some states had stat- 
utes regarding health instruction on the books, im- 
plementation of school health education was poor. 
Teachers were, in a great many cases, not suited to 
begin the job of health teaching. What and.how to 
teach health was usually left up to the individual 
teacher who often cared little and knew less about 
health instruction methods. 


In some schools, the health education program 
was combined with the physical education program. 
The close relationship of the two disciplines was 
responsible in part for the combination although 
it was sometimes done purely as a_ budgetary 
means. The closeness of physical education and 
health education exists even today and is, perhaps, 
stronger than ever before. 


During the early years of the twentieth century, 
health education in the schools continued to ex- 
pand. Expansion was slow and in many instances 
limited to ‘paper’ ideas only. Subjects directly re- 
lated to health, such as home economics and nu- 
trition, began to be included in the curricula of the 
larger schools. Most smaller schools were content 
with offering incidental health and hygiene instruc- 
tion, however. 


The greatest impetus to school health education 
was, surprisingly enough, the First World War. 
The drafting of young men coupled with the sub- 
sequent findings relating to the health and hygienic 
standards of this segment of the population, pointed 
out the need for better school health education 
programs. So recognizable was this fact that by 
1920 every state had developed school health edu- 
cation programs. The individual schools themselves 
began to feel the need for such programs and be- 
gan to entrench health, hygiene, and safety as part 
of the curriculum core. 


rs 





With the rise of the school health education pro- 
gram came also the establishment of a school 
health program. Physical examinations, immuniza- 
tions, and dental examinations were established and 
expanded in many school systems. 

During the 1920’s, health and hygiene instruction 
was established as a separate unit in the school 
curriculum. Actual curriculum plans were worked 
out for classes in health and in many areas the 
term ‘health education’ began to supplant ‘physical 
education’ when reference was made to actual class. 
room instruction. The National Education Asso- 
ciation helped to increase interest in health educa- 
tion when it named ‘health’ as the first of its 
‘Seven Cardinal Principles’. 

The need for trained teachers of health and 
hygiene was recognized, and colleges and univer- 
sities began to offer courses along these lines. For 
the most part these classes were taught by physi- 
cians but soon after the First World War, the 
trend was to establish classes in the physical edu- 
cation department taught by health education spe- 
cialists. 

In 1921, Harvard University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology jointly established the first 
formal curriculum in health education. Other col- 
leges followed their example and by 1940 health 
education was a recognized major or minor at many 
teacher education institutions. Emphasis was 
placed upon methodology, a somewhat radical de- 
parture from earlier health education programs, 
Almost all colleges were offering or requiring a 
course in elementary principles of hygiene. 


A Look.at the Future 


Health education is currently one of the main- 
stays of the public school curriculum. The de- 
velopmental history of the school health education 
program has been shown with special reference to 
the United States. What the future of school health 
education may be is only speculation but we can 
expect expanded programs, better in-service train- 
ing for teachers of health, improved methods of 
certifying teachers of health, and closer relation- 
ships with official and voluntary health agencies. 

The phenomenal growth of school health educa- 
tion the last forty years is indicative of the future 
—a future in which health education may, in the 
words of the poet describing the spirit which ani- 
mates the universe, 

“|. ire per omnes 


Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque pro- ~ 


fundum.”* 


* “Dass through all lands, and the tracts of the ocean, 
and the boundless heaven.” 
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It’s not your position that makes you happy, 


sir. It’s your disposition. 
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The Effect of a Supervised Exercise Program on the 
Blood Cholesterol of Middle-Aged Men 


H. W. Olson 


N RECENT YEARS heart disease has been 

the major cause of death throughout the United 
States. Considerable research has been directed to 
finding the causes, preventions and treatments for 
heart ailments. Atherosclerosis with the associated 
thickening of the arterial lining with lipid deposits 
caused the greatest number of deaths in the general 
category of heart disease. There is considerable evi- 
dence that cholesterol, a fat substance, when present 
in fairly high concentrations is responsible for this 
condition. Studies in which dietary means were 
employed to lower the blood cholesterol levels have 
shown promise, but serious limitations to this 
method are already in evidence. The use of exer- 
cise as a means of controlling blood cholesterol 


levels has received relatively little attention. 


Review of Previous Studies 


Chailley-Bert and Fabre-Chevalier (1955) 
studied the concentrations of blood cholesterol 
immediately before and after exercise. An increase 
in blood cholesterol following exercise was observed 
for five subjects, and there was no change in blood 
cholesterol with exercise for one subject. The au- 
thors concluded that the increased concentration of 
cholesterol in blood serum following exercise may be 
associated with the first steps in its metabolism. 
The conclusion was drawn that exercise may in- 
crease cholesterol metabolism by stimulating en- 
docrine gland activity, hence, perspiration and 
respiration may be increased and eventually will 
result in a lowering of the pre-exercise cholesterol 
levels. 

The authors also compared ten sedentary sub- 
jects in middle age with seven active subjects of 
approximately the same age. The active group had 
appreciably lower blood serum cholesterol values. 
In another part of the study three sedentary 
middle-aged workers (two females and one male), 
whose cholesterol was reasonably high, were placed 
on a conditioning program consisting of daily five- 
kilometer walks and exercises involving rapid and 
deep respiration or cycling. The period of six 


The study was guided and made more comprehensive 
through the advice and suggestions of H. J. Montoye, 
W. D. VanHuss, W. D. Brewer, E. M. Jones, M. A. 
Ohlson, and E. Mahoney, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

This study was made possible through a $500 fellow- 
ship awarded by Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. Addi- 
tional support was also secured from the United States 
Public Health Service (Grant H-2245). W. D. Brewer 
is now located at Iowa State College and M. A. Ohlson 
is at the State University of Iowa. 


months of conditioning in one case, two months 
in the second, and four months in the third, had 
the effect of lowering the blood serum cholesterols 
in all three subjects. 

Mann (1955) more recently studied three sub- 
jects and observed that doubling the calorie supply 
in the diet had no effect on serum cholesterol as 
long as the excess food was burned up through 
exercise. When exercise was restricted and fat depo- 
sition occurred, the serum cholesterol concentra- 
tions were doubled. Weight reduction by food re- 
striction promptly returned the serum elevations to 
their original values. Both of these studies, al- 
though limited, indicate that a program of exercise 
tends to lower blood cholesterol. 

On the other hand, Keys and co-workers, (1956) 
although they did acknowledge that physical ac- 
tivity was a factor, attributed the blood cholesterol 
level to other factors than exercise. These workers 
found no effect of exercise on blood cholesterol in 
nine young men who were in caloric balance. 

Animal work points to a reduction of total blood 
cholesterol with exercise. Wong and co-workers 
(1957) demonstrated that exercise was effective in 
reducing blood cholesterol levels in chicks who were 
on a high cholesterol diet. Brown and co-workers 
(1956) also reported a reduction in serum choles- 
terol when rabbits were exercised daily. 


The Experiment 


The 31 volunteers, all male members of Michigan 
State University faculty, served as subjects. They 
were divided into an exercise group (16 subjects) 
and a control group (15 subjects). All of the sub- 
jects were given a medical examination* before 
being assigned to either group. Assignment was 
then made in a random order. The control group 
subjects were asked to continue with their normal 
program of activities and dietary habits which, in 
every case, was a sedentary life. The subjects in 
the exercise group were each given an individually 
prescribed group of exercises after consultation 
with the examining physician. All but one also 
participated iri a general calisthenic program ap- 
proximately three times per week during the noon 
hour. These general exercises consisted of six exer- 
cises, each performed as many times as possible in 
one minute, and included the following: back curls, 
front curls, squats, push-ups, side straddles, and 
running in place. After the calisthenic exercises 
the subjects swam in the pool. This kind of pro- 
gram was considered about what is possible in a 
normal work day routine. A more strenuous pro- 
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IMPROVEMENT IN PERFORMANCE OF CALISTHENIC EXERCISES 
(MEAN DAILY PERFORMANCE)* 








First Period 


Second Period 


























Exercise Subject Group N Jan. Feb. Mar. N Apr. May June 
Back Normal Bl. Ch. 6 7.0 14.0 20.0 4 12.0 20.7 26.2 
Curls High BI. Ch. 1 7.0 16.0 20.0 2 10.0 23.0 27.5 
Select** 5 7.0 14.5 20.0 5 21.0 26.2 28.0 
Front Normal BI. Ch. 6 i fy 15.3 20.0 7 1:7 23.7 28.6 
Curls High BI. Ch. 1 7.0 16.0 20.0 2 13.0 25.5 27.5 
Select 5 7.0 15.6 20.0 5 21.0 26.4 28.2 
Normal BI. Ch. 6 36.4 58.1 79.1 7 76.1 101.5 108.5 
Squats High Bl. Ch. 1 33.0 60.0 79.0 2 77.0 102.5 95.5 
Select 5 35.8 57.0 78.2 5 96.4 104.8 108.4 
Normal BI. Ch. 6 11.4 18.1 23.8 7 18.0 23.1 29.0 
Push Ups High BI. Ch. 1 14.0 21.0 30.0 2 11.0 24.0 25.0 
Select 5 11.2 17.0 22.8 5 24.0 27.8 30.2 
Run in Normal BI. Ch. 6 83.0 109.4 127.8 7 114.5 130.2 143.6 
Place High Bl. Ch. 1 88.0 122.0 133.0 2 102.0 131.5 129.0 
. Select 5 89.8 115.8 133.6 5 140.6 150.4 151.0 
Side Normal BI. Ch. 6 52.6 66.7 76.0 7 60.8 76.4 83.0 
Straddles High Bl. Ch. 1 55.0 67.0 80.0 2 57.0 76.0 770 & 
Select 5 54.0 65.6 78.2 5 82.8 87.2 85.8 F 
Laps in Normal BI. Ch. 6 4.3 5.0 10.8 7 3.5 7.6 17.0 
Pool High Bl. Ch. 1 2.0 3.0 17.0 2 2.0 6.5 
Select 5 3.2 5.4 13.6 5 19.0 24.8 22.0 








* Performance is indicated by a simple numerical count, i.e, number of repetitions completed in one minute, ex- 


cept swimming. 


** Only the select groups is continuous throughout the six month period. 


gram would have no doubt resulted in greater 
increases in physical fitness. However, this kind 
of program would have told us little of the effect 
of a practical exercise routine. Furthermore, it is 
necessary in working with middle-aged men to 
initiate the exercise program moderately. 


At the start of the experiment a sample of venous 
blood was taken at weekly intervals for three weeks 
with the subjects in a fasting state. The free and 
combined cholesterol in the blood serum was de- 
termined in duplicate from each sample. The mean 
of all six samples was considered the normal start- 
ing value from each subject. This procedure was 
repeated again at the end of the experiment which 
lasted approximately three months. 

Initially, the mean blood serum cholesterol was 
determined to be “normal” or “high.” This was 
done by comparing the total blood serum cholesterol 


* Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Robert H. Monfort 
of the University Health Service for physical examina- 
tion of the subjects. 


value with a frequency distribution reported by | 


Keys and collaborators. (1952) If the subjects 
initial value was more than the mean plus one 
standard deviation for subjects of his age, he was 
judged to have a high serum cholesterol. Using 
the criterian, five of the 31 subjects were high 
cholesterals. Three were placed in the exercise 
group and two in the control group. 


Results 

The changes in the performance capacity of this 
group of subjects is shown in the accompanying 
table. The mean age for subjects in the exercise 
groups was 43.06 yrs. and in the control group 
was 40.53 yrs. It is clearly evident that middle 
age is no deterrent to improving one’s physical 
capacity. 


There were no appreciable differences in blood © 
serum cholesterol between the mean, initial, and 7 


final values in either the normal control group ot 
the normal exercise group. This was also true for 
four normal cholesterol subjects in the exercise 





group who elected to continue the experiment for 
an additional three months. However, individually, 
there were quite large changes in both the exercise 
and control groups. Some subjects increased, some 
decreased. In the high cholesterol subjects all three 
of the exercise subjects showed a decrease in blood 
cholesterol. Of the two controls, one showed an 
appreciable drop in blood cholesterol, and the other 
did not change. 

Because of the individual fluctuations, the change 
in blood cholesterol was plotted against change in 
body weight during the three months period. The 
explanation for the individual fluctuations was then 
clear. There was a significant correlation between 
body weight change and cholesterol change. The 
correlation coefficient was 0.65, significant beyond 
the 1% level. The subjects whether exercise or 
control, who showed an increase in blood serum 
cholesterol were generally found to show an in- 
crease in body weight. Similarly, those whose 
cholesterol level was lowered generally also demon- 
strated a weight loss. Of the three high blood serum 
cholesterols on exercise whose serum levels were 
decreased all three showed body weight losses 
varying from about four to nine pounds. The con- 
trol subject (high level) who showed a decrease 
in blood cholesterol weighed about nine pounds 
less at the end of the experiment. The other con- 
trol whose cholesterol level did not change also 
showed no change in body weight. 

Free blood serum cholesterol showed the same 
trends, although these were not as clearly evident 
as in the case of total blood serum cholesterol. 
These results suggest that the effects of exercise are 
indirect in that they are present only when asso- 
ciated with a weight loss. This agrees with the 
work of Mann, and it also explains why Taylor and 
collaborators (1957) found no significant change in 
blood serum cholesterol in subjects who exercised 
but who were maintained in caloric balance. It is 
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unfortunate that careful specific gravity records 
were not available on our subjects. It is possible 
that a closer relationship could be shown between 
changes in total serum cholesterol and change in 
body fat than with body weight. 

The relatively simple explanation of cholesterol 
change suggested here probably does not explain 
the abnormal lipid metabolism which occasionally 
appears. However, it is not out of line with the 
data utilized by insurance companies in which there 
is clearly an association between overweight and 
incidence of heart disease. The results should not 
be discouraging to physical educators. Exercise is 
a very effective method of weight control, and it is 
probably easier for many people to add some regu- 
lar exercise instead of passing up the dessert. Fur- 
thermore, the associated benefits of exercise will 
be derived as well as aiding in the maintenance of 
good body weight. 
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Physical Education in Russia 


To show you how Russia stands in education for fitness, here is a portion of a report on 
the physical system in the U.S.S.R. made at the last World Congress on Physical Education 


at Melbourne, Australia: 


Physical education is a compulsory subject at elementary and secondary school levels, as 
well as in college and universities. Programs include gymnastics, sports, and games for two 


to three compulsory lessons each week. 


School tournaments, mass sports competitions, and festivals are arranged during winter 
and summer vacations. In 1956, over twenty million pupils participated in school elimination 


contests. 


To improve the skills of young Soviet sportsmen, Russia provides 100,000 teachers and 350,000 
volunteer assistants. Approximately 10,000 physical education teachers are graduated annually. 
By comparison, the United States graduated 8,406 physical education teachers in 1956. 

Sports facilities are being built at breakneck speed throughout Russia to meet the growing 
demand for places to play. New facilities are well planned, well built, and include gyms, 
basketball courts, swimming pools, and ample seating capacity. At present, there are 1,500 
big stadiums in Russia, 23,900 football fields, and 150,000 playgrounds. 
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Physical Education Contributes to a Growing Field— 
Aviation Physiology 


Richard Pilmer 


VIATION PHYSIOLOGY is a vigorous part 

of the aviation medicine field concerned with 
familiarizing Air Force flying personnel with the 
physiological stresses encountered in modern mili- 
tary aviation. It provides instruction designed to 
maintain proficiency in meeting these stresses.1 

While aviation physiology is not actually a new 
field, there may be more educators with a back- 
ground in biological science and physical education 
going into this growing service specialty. 

It all began in the sixteenth century when Rob- 
ert Boyle, and other Europeans interested in rising 
above terra firma, concerned themselves with the 
problems of human and animal reactions to fights 
into the earth’s surface of air. However, until 
World War II, most of these exposures to altitude 
were made by adventurers or sportsmen; and the 
flights were infrequent, of short duration, and in- 
volved only a few individuals. Even so, this ac- 
tivity is recognized as the beginning of aviation 
physiology. Balloons reached the higher levels of 
rarified air more readily than man’s first heavier- 
than-air designs, but progress was rapid after in- 
ventors finally developed the airplane. Think of the 
progress that was made between the Wright broth- 
ers’ flight in 1903 and the X-1 rocket ship of today 
—a period of only fifty-three years! 

Plans for the participation of the Army Air 
Forces in the second World War called for large 
numbers to be trained to fly planes capable of 
routine flights to altitudes at which the members 
must breath supplemental oxygen for effective per- 
formance. Today, scientists are on the threshold of 
“space physiology,” because of the development of 
craft which are potentially capable of leaving the 
earth’s atmospheric shell altogether. 


Some Problems 


How can physical education contribute to a pro- 
gram so vital to our national defense? High speeds 
and quick maneuvers coupled with higher flying, 
and the need for optimal functioning of motor and 
mental skills, give only a sketchy overview of the 
problem. Flying in thin air above ten thousand 
feet from the earth’s surface necessitates oxygen 
equipment and knowledge of its use. 

Because of the technical nature of the training 
ie., the use of specific masks, regulators, pressure 
suits, and survival equipment, professional people 
with varied backgrounds have been called upon to 

1USAF Medical Service Digest, Vol. VI, No. XI, 


November, 1955. Washington: Office of the Surgeon 
General, HQ. USAF, Washington 25, D.C. 


undergo indoctrination before becoming instructors 
in this Air Force and Navy specialty. Some of the 
people have come from physical education—and be 
sure of this, a// have taken part in physical educa- 
tion programs at some time during their careers be- 
cause top physical condition is mandatory. 

Pilots and observers with a background experi- 
ence and interest in physiology are often sought 
because of their practical knowledge of flying and 
service procedures. Educators with experience in 
biological sciences and applied sciences have also 
been brought into the program without having any 
actual flying experience. These individuals receive, 
or ‘transfer in the case of ROTC graduates, com- 
missions in the Air Force Medical Service. 

With some anticipation of semantic difficulties, it 
is believed that physical education should be de- 
fined in its broadest sense, as i.e., health, physical 
education, adaptive physical education, and to a 
lesser degree, recreation. Perhaps elaboration will 
indicate a justification for this interpretation. 


Indoctrination 


Because jet aircraft and high altitude bombers 
function more economically at high altitudes, and 
because humans continue to fly in aircraft sub- 
jected to rapid speeds, high “G” forces, and noisy, 
crowded cockpits, there is a continuous need for 
indoctrination of all personnel who fly. 

It is not merely a matter of pressing this button 
or using that equipment to survive. These people 
must understand their own basic reactions in rela- 
tion to the equipment that makes it possible to fly 
under physiologically adverse conditions. Besides 
classroom theory, students are given initial “alti- 
tude” experiences on the ground through the use 
of pressure chambers, suits, masks, helmets, mock- 
up trainer, and survival equipment. 


Procedure 


The physical education person (whether he 
comes from coaching, therapy, or health education) 
soon calls upon basic knowledge of anatomy and 
physiology to explain respiration and circulation in 
the normal person. After training in aviation 
physiology (now done at the School of Aviation 
Medicine, Gunter AFB, Montgomery, Ala.) he re- 
lates the dynamics of hypoxia and hyperventila- 
tion;? concerning himself with the prevention of 
these conditions in flying personnel. 


2 Scarpelli, Emile M. 1/Lt. USAF (MSC) Physiologi- 
cal Training, Montgomery, Ala. School of Aviation 
Medicine, USAF Air University. May, 1955. 
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Night vision, decompression sickness, shock, and 
survival problems are other topics of the curriculm 
for which a biological science background is ap- 
propriate. First aid principles are also valuable in 
survival training, not to mention their use in the 
care of sick individuals in flight. Noise and tension 
are additional research areas of aviation physiology 
and modern flying. An understanding of the psy- 
chological reactions to stress and fatigue helps 
PTO’s® prevent anxieties which often lead to in- 
creased respiration rates or hyperventilation and 
pursuant momentary collapse. An understanding of 
recreation and relaxation principles are called upon 
in the program to help impress flyers with the need 
for a balanced activity program for top flying effi- 
ciency. 

Muscular physiology, and neural relationships are 
tantamount to understanding physical maneuvers 
in the cockpit of a screaming jet to prevent “black 
out,” or “red out” caused by improper distribution 
of blood in the body. Good physical condition is 
obviously a prerequisite to becoming a pilot in the 
jet age, even more than in past times. Hypoxia, 
decompression sickness, (a condition caused by the 
evolvement of gaseous nitrogen in the body, due to 
decreased atmospheric pressure) and G tolerance 
are all partly dependent on the physical condition 
of the exposed person. G tolerance is merely an 
individuals’ ability to withstand additional forces 
due to accelerations encountered in modern air 
machines. 

Health Instruction 


A condition of lowered blood sugar, called hypo- 
glycemia, is a problem in flying just as it is in ath- 
letics. In the air it can lead to fatigue, hyperven- 
tilation, and listlessness. Most coaches are familiar 
with hypoglycemia and its effect on the athlete in 
the strenuos program. There is a relationship be- 
tween training, nutrition, exertion, and recovery. 

Because hypoxia is sometimes precipitated by ex- 
cessive smoking, drinking, lack of rest, poor diet, 
and other possible indulgences, the need for effec- 
tive health instruction is apparent. Good night 
vision is a vital faculty, and this too is partly 
dependent on dietary practices and the efficacy of 
health education which attempts to emphasize the 
values of right living on the ground for safe flying 
up above. 

The physical education person might well feel 
best suited for the teaching of ejection seat train- 
ing, or ditching procedures. In an emergency, a 
pilot must act with reflex precision in a succession 
of movements to enable escape. The drills and 


3PTO Typical of service abbreviations, PTO is short 
for physiological training officer. 
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teamwork necessary to quickly leave a failing air- 
craft that is crew flown, reminds one of the training 
for team game skills. 

The relationship between medical personnel and 
PTO?’s is similar to an aspect of the physical educa- 
tion program in the schools. Medical supervision 
is provided at all times—the PTO realizes his job 
as instructor. If sicknesses arise in connection with 
the training, medical personnel are always in close 
liaison, and are quickly called upon for assistance. 

Because some people with baccalaureate degrees 
in physical education have become physiological 
training officers; and because of the apparent close 
relationship between physiological training and 
physical education, it seems possible that the future 
may hold interesting service and civilian job op- 
portunities for interested graduates. The advent of 
new, fast, high flying aircraft will obviate the need 
for further expansion of the program in all likeli- 
ness. 


Concluding Statement 


Physical education probably does not have more 
to offer in the way of background for assignment in 
this area over other academic areas such as physi- 
ology, medicine, public health, or flying experience. 
Ideally it would seem most advantageous to draw 
upon individuals with different backgrounds in the 
interest of an electic approach to research and 
improved instruction. 


This should not detract however, from the place 
that physical educators should realize as a new 
objective in their programs. The very strength of 
American democracy is related to technological ad- 
vances, and to the strength, motor skills, and men- 
tal abilities of the youth who serve today. The 
boys and girls in the elementary and secondary 
schools today represent the youth who will serve 
tomorrow—their ability to deal with the stresses 
and strains of aeronautical advances of tomorrow’s 
aircraft or spacecraft will prove the axiom: “The 
future of democracy ... is youth.” 


4 Ejection seat training, is required by AF regulation 
to familiarize jet pilots with the procedure preparatory to 
bailing out of the aircraft. The pilot loses some appre- 
hensions of escape by catapult firing on the ground to 
familiarize himself with the simulated sensation of 
ejection at altitude. 


Hypo-xia is briefly defined as “the lowering of the par- 
tial pressure of oxygen available to the body,” whether it 
occurs at the lung, blood, or tissue level. It has an in- 
sidious onset, and without experience, an individual may 
not realize that he is in danger. 


Hyperventilation is a condition in which the respiratory 
rate is abnormally increased. This results in an abnormal 
loss of CO:; the respiratory stimulant. Unconsciousness 
often follows. 
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@ trex QUESTION, “What are the primary re- 
sponsibilities of an athletic trainer?” is often 
asked. The following is the only answer that we 
can conscientiously give: 


FIRST—The physical welfare and safety of the 
athlete. 


SECOND—To provide the coach with as many 
physically able-bodied athletes as possible with 
whom he can produce a team with maximum effi- 
ciency throughout the scheduled season. 


The trainer must seriously consider these two 
responsibilities in making decisions concerning the 
participation of the athlete. The future of the 
athlete must be considered, and any decision that 
jeopardizes the physical welfare and status of a 
player is in direct violation of this responsibility. 
The effect of athletics on the athlete must be given 
first consideration. The coach must realize this and 
respect the trainer’s position. If the coach is also 
the trainer, he must respect this responsibility as 
his first obligation. 

For the best interest of the athlete this trainer- 
coach combination should not exist. It should 
never be the responsibility of the coach to make 
the decision as to whether or not an athlete has 
physically recovered to achieve playing status. This 
decision should be left to the supervising physician 
or other responsible person delegated by the physi- 
cian. Whether a team wins or loses a contest may 
seem of great importance at the moment, but what 
consequences the athlete may suffer in future years 
as a result of participating under circumstances 
which invite permanent damage cannot be offset 
with awards and championships. 


Causes of Injuries 


If these two responsibilities are to be successfully 
met, the trainer must have a sound organization 
and a detailed program of administration. There 
are no “MIRACLES” performed in the treatment 
of athletic injuries. We must face the problem of 
injuries with some basic idea as to causes. 


FIRST—Poor conditioning. The athlete must 
be in good general physical condition and must 
maintain it throughout the season. This program 
must start in the pre-season and be continued, in 
many instances, in the post-season (just after the 
scheduled season ends.) 


SECOND—Fatigue. Many accidents in ath- 
letics or other activities are due to fatigue. Poor 
‘organization and confused practice sessions that 
drag out over long hours contribute to this condi- 
tion. Fatigue promotes laziness and loafing which 
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Responsibilities of an Athletic Trainer 
Robert E. Shelton 


often leads to accidents. Conditioning exercises 
and hard running should be as much a part of the 
daily practice plan as any fundamental drill or 
signal session. 


THIRD—Congenital weaknesses. These ac- 
count for the majority of all injuries, and regard- 
less of the ability or degree of general physical 
fitness of the athlete, these causes must be recog- 
nized. Whether these congenital weaknesses are 
due to inheritance or congenital anomolies, the fact 
remains that definite possibilities of injury prevail. 
No human being is stronger than his weakest joint. 
Whenever these weaknesses are exposed to the 
proper impetus, the part cannot withstand the 
strain. When tissue is torn or stretched from its 
original state, nature must try to restore it. The 
trainer can assist nature in her healing processes, 
but he cannot get ahead of her. The time factor 
becomes an important element in rehabilitation. 
Proper therapy to the injured part and a program 
to prevent general deconditioning of the body must 
begin as soon as possible, to hasten recovery. 


Individual Differences 


Strong, sound body is of tremendous importance 
in contact sports. No two atheltes are physically 
or mentally the same. No two athletes have the 
same attitude toward injury. The convalescent pe- 
riods of the injured differ. Some boys can stand 
pain and others cannot tolerate the slightest physi- 
cal upset. Therefore, it is impossible for a squad 
of boys to suffer the rigors of bodily contact with- 
out some being injured. 


The trainer is duty bound to prevent the ath- 
lete’s return to action until he has been restored to 
as near normal as possible. The trainer fails in his 
responsibility to the coach when he permits an 
athlete to report for practice with limitations of 
physical capabilities due to weaknesses. 


Prevention Should be Stressed 


Both responsibilities can best be met through an 
all-out effort centered around prevention of injury. 
Injuries are best prevented by a careful examina- 
tion of candidates for the team to discover any con- 
genital weaknesses and follow-up treatment of in- 
juries of the previous season. The work of the 
trainer should also be concerned with the off-season 
care, and he should give attention to problems 
of the pre-season care, and he should give further 
attention to problems of the pre-season condition- 
ing period. In the off-season there is plenty of 
time for reconditioning. If surgery is indicated, 
there is time for complete recovery and/or com- 
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nsation of the injured part. There isn’t time for 
rehabilitation during the scheduled season. 

We trainers and coaches must find these exist- 
ing weaknesses early enough to rehabilitate them 
to as near normal as possible or else eliminate the 
athlete from our seasonal plans. He should never 
become such an integral part of the team that the 
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program will suffer if he is lost. Competitive sports 
are for the physically sound athlete. We must ac- 
cept this fact and stop the inexcusable practice of 
using athletes who are not capable of participating 
in contact sports because of poor inheritance, ana- 
tomical malformations of the human body, or in- 
juries. 





Student Attitudes and Opinions Toward 
The University Service Course Program for Men 


William 

ie IS WELL-KNOWN that college courses and 
instructors are rated by students in informal dis- 
cussion before, after and between classes. But it 
has been only recently that formal attempts have 
been made to have students judge their courses 
and instructors with the idea of improving both. 


The service course program for men at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon has no unusual features from 
those found in many colleges and universities. An 
average enrollment of eleven hundred men attend 
some sixty class sections of twenty-nine activity 
courses each term. 

As director of a typical university service pro- 
gram, the writer has long felt the need to know 
more about the attitudes and opinions of the stu- 
dents in this program than he was able to learn 
incidentally. Do they like or dislike their courses 
and why? What values do they seek in taking the 
courses, and how well do they achieve these values? 
What do they think about the instruction they re- 
ceive? Do they consider it good or not, and why? 

Accordingly, in 1954, a simple questionnaire was 
prepared for the purpose of collecting such infor- 
mation. 6,960 students from 418 class sections of 
twenty-nine courses completed this from 1954 to 
1957. Free, frank expression was encouraged by 
keeping the questionnaire anonymous. The data 
were compiled with the assistance of the staff mem- 
bers and constitutes the basis for this report. 

Item I gave the students opportunity to check 
the degree to which they enjoyed each course on a 
five point scale. 6,680, or ninety-six per cent, indi- 
cated moderate or thorough enjoyment. The remain- 
ing few indicated either a neutral attitude or 
moderate or thorough dislike. Clearly, the vast ma- 
jority of the students enjoyed their service courses. 

Why did they enjoy these courses? Ninety-five 
per cent of the students gave one of four reasons 
as follows: 

It was an interesting and enjoyable activity. 
I acquired knowledge about the course. 


The instruction in the course was good. 
I improved my physical fitness. 


P. Rhoda 


The chief reasons for disliking the courses were: 
The classes were too large. 
Fundamentals of skills were overemphasized. 
I was required to take the course. 
The facilities were inadequate. 

When asked whether or not they received any 
values from the courses, ninety-eight per cent an- 
swered affirmatively, while only two per cent indi- 
cated otherwise. Those who acknowledged some 
values were asked to describe them by checking as 
many expressions as necessary of nine listed in the 
questionnaire. 

A considerable majority of the students, from 
sixty-two to eighty-six per cent, noted that the fol- 
lowing six statements adequately described the 
values they achieved: 

I became a better performer in the activity. 

I increased my knowledge about the activity. 

I had fun and relaxation from studying. 

I improved my physical fitness. 

I acquired new friends. 

I acquired skill in a sport I can continue when I 
leave the University. 

Eleven to forty-four per cent of the students 
checked the remaining three statements: 

I overcame some of my awkwardness. 
I improved my personal appearance. 
I learned to control myself. 

Obviously, these courses were valuable to the 
students. And, it should be noted that the values 
achieved in these courses reflect some objectives of 
a sound program. 

Item IV called for an affirmative or negative reply 
as to whether physical education courses would be 
elected if they were not required. Interestingly 
enough, in spite of the criticism often directed 
against such courses, ninety-four per cent replied 
affirmatively. 

The second part of the questionnaire was devoted 
to questions about the instructors. 

Did the instructors know their subject-matter? 
Ninety-four per cent said they did and six per cent 
of the students said they did not. 

How well did the instructors organize and present 
their material? The students were given an oppor- 
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tunity to judge this on a five point scale. Ninety 
per cent indicated the instructors did exceedingly 
well or above average in this respect. Eight per cent 
rated them as average, and the remaining two per 
cent judged this ability below average or very poor. 

Apparently the staff members were conversant 
with their subject-matter and knew how to use it. 


Ninety-five per cent of the students stated they 
were evaluated and graded on achievement accu- 
rately and impartially. This high percentage of 
accord was unexpected since twenty-seven per cent 
of these students received one or more letter grades 
of “C” or below during the time this material was 
collected. 

Next, the students were asked whether or not the 
instructors gave help to individuals who needed it. 
6,064, or eighty-seven per cent, said they did. On 
the other hand, thirteen per cent of the students 
indicated such help was not available. 

Item IX had to do with the respect the instruc- 
tors showed for student opinions and questions. 
Again, a preponderant majority, ninety-five per 
cent felt their instructors respected their questions 
and opinions. 

Was the instructor interested in and enthusiastic 
about his teaching? According to the distribution 
of answers to this question, ninety-six per cent of 





the students agreed this characterized their instruc- 
tors. 

Was your instructor generally effective in his 
teaching? Ninety-seven per cent of the students 
agreed and, according to rank order of frequency, 
gave their reasons as follows: 

He had a pleasing personality. 

His personal appearance was good. 

He knew his subject well. 

He was a skilled performer. 

He showed consideration for individual needs. 
His classes were well disciplined. 

In the light of the students attitudes, opinions 
and reasons recorded for the latter part of this re- 
port, surely good instruction was prevalent in these 
service courses. 


In presenting this report, there has been no dis- 
position to regard this as a carefully designed re- 
search project. Rather, let it be regarded as a 
promising pilot study which has already proved 
highly useful in the administration of the service 
program with which the writer is associated and has 
led to the development of more refined instruments 
and procedures for a projected investigation. 


Surely such a plan can and should be followed 
at intervals in any program, beginning with junior 
high school and continued into the college and uni- 
versity areas. 





2 Stiff Drinks = 


New York (UPI)—Two scientists put liquor into 
people experimentally and found that two stiff drinks 
within an hour were enough to make it unsafe for a man 
to drive a car. ; 

That’s a drastic reduction in number of drinks usually 
permitted under driving laws in many states. In effect, 
these laws say it takes about six stiff drinks within an 
hour to justify the accusation that someone has been 
driving while drunk. 

Legally the question of whether you’re under the in- 
fluence depends upon how much alcohol is in the blood. 
If it comes up to 0.15 per cent, you’re too drunk to drive. 

But Drs. T. A. Loomis and T. C. West of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, in Seattle, say they have shown 
experimentally that one-third that amount (0.05 per cent) 
is enough to lessen a man’s ability to keep his car on 
the road and to respond promptly to changing traffic 
lights. 

Therefore, two drinks have made him drunk for driv- 
ing purposes and present laws are “too lenient” they con- 
cluded. 

They argued that it takes eight to 10 ounces of 100- 
proof liquor consumed within an hour to produce a blood 
level of 0.15 per cent. If you figure that one and a half 
ounces of 100-proof liquor makes a stiff drink, then six 
drinks add up to nine ounces. If that is so, only two stiff 
such drinks will produce a blood alcohol level of 0.05 
per cent, they say. 

Their experiments showed also that the first few drinks 
do not bestow a “quick tolerance” which makes the next 
few effective in kicking up the blood alcohol level. Their 


1 Unsafe Driver 


people were tested over five-hour periods and the drinks 
re th fifth hour weer just as intoxicating as those of the 
rst. 

They experimented with 10 men and a set of standard 
car controls (steering wheel and accelerator and brake 
pedals) which controlled a miniature automobile sus- 
pended over a moving belt which represented the road. 
The man at the wheel could move the car to left or 
right or “speed” it or “stop” it by controlling the belt 
with accelerator or brake. 

First, the men were trained into expertness in operat- 
ing this apparatus. Then they were put to operating it 
with increasing amounts of alcohol in their blood (put 
there by martinis, manhattans, and bourbons). The re- 
quirements were to keep the car evenly on the “road” and 
to respond promptly to the green, red or amber of a 
miniature traffic light. 

“All the subjects showed some impairment of function 
at blood alcohol concentration of 0.05 per cent,” they 
reported to the Yale University Center of Alcohol 
Studies. And if the intention of existing laws “is to en- 
able legal action to be taken when impairment of func- 
tion is present, then 0.05 per cent alcohol in the blood 
should be considered as the base level at which a person 
is under the influence of alcohol for the purpose of 
driving an automobile.” 

They figure that six stiff drinks reduced driving ability 
of those tested by one-third. 

by Delos Smith 


(UPI Science Editor) 
Allied Youth 
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Protecting Health While Promoting Physical Fitness 
C. E. Wear 


i he DEALING WITH the problem of physical 
fitness of youngsters we must be aware, first of 
all, that there are important causes of undesirably 
low levels of fitness other than the obvious one of 
lack of sufficient activity. Among these are: (a) 
physical defects or disorders which need to be re- 
moved; (b) poor health practices (in nutrition 
and rest, for example); (c) inadequate physiolog- 
ical adjustment to activity (which may be of a 
constitutional nature and not amenable to correc- 
tion); and (d) weakness in another related aspect 
of total fitness (emotional fitness, for example). 


Personal Defects 


It might be well if physical education people 
futile to attempt to improve physical fitness through 
increased exercise when there are physical defects 
or health practices which need to be corrected. 
After we know that a youngster may safely and 
profitably engage in vigorous activity then, and 
only then, may we have him take part in such 
activity. 

It might be well if physical education people 
would follow a plan with regard to physical fitness 
promotion similar to that which long and careful 
study has led health authorities to recommend in 
their work to improve the nutritional status of 
children. In view of the difficulty of making re- 
liable appraisals of nutritional status they now 
believe that practical nutritional programs should 
be “focused on correcting the faulty food habits 
of children rather than expending energy on routine 
examinations to determine nutritional status.” 

Probably we could render a more useful service 
in physical fitness promotion if we would concen- 
trate more on improving health practices and on 
encouraging the correction of remediable defects, 
and spend less time and effort on accumulating 
physical fitness scores through the use of tests of 
doubtful validity. We could take the defensible 
position of assuming that most youngsters need 
more vigorous activity anyway and provide it for 
all who may safely participate. 


The Problem of Tests 


For many years doctors and physiologists have 
been searching for a good test of physical fitness. 
Up to the present time they have found no single 
test that will make a satisfactory appraisal of fit- 
ness. Physical fitness for something seems to involve 
such a large number of complex and interwoven 
components that most authorities believe we are not 
likely to find any single test that will suffice, par- 
ticularly one simple and practical enough for wide- 
spread use by physical educators. The best test of 


fitness for vigorous activity still seems to be how 
well the individual performs—and recovers from— 
the activity itself. 

Even batteries of tests are likely to fall so short 
of covering enough of the important components 
of fitness that whatever use is made of them will 
have to be regarded as supplementary to the check- 
ing of response to, and recovery from, vigorous 
activity through observation and conferences with 
youngsters. 

Aspects of Fitness 

Physical fitness for unspecialized vigorous activ- 
ity has three principal aspects. The first has to do 
with how well the youngster handles his body, with 
how smoothly and adequately he meets the strength 
and endurance demands of the activity. He does 
not seem to be weak or awkward or clumsy; he is 
what we call “well coordinated.” This requires a 
reserve of the important physical requirements of 
the activity (strength, endurance, power, agility, 
etc.). He has this reserve if he never, or seldom, 
seems at any time to be performing at the peak of 
his capacity. He performs without tiring quickly. 
This aspect of fitness is evaluated by the teacher 
by observation of the youngster in action, by ob- 
serving the quality and quantity of performance, 
changes in performance, attitude, and appearance. 

The second aspect of physical fitness has to do 
with how well the body makes its various physio- 
logical adjustments to activity. The teacher evalu- 
ates this aspect also mainly by observation. The 
youngster should be free from outward signs which 
are not believed to be normal for the given inten- 
sity of exercise, such as nausea, shortness of breath, 
unusual paleness or redness of face or extremities, 
dizziness, near-collapse, difficult breathing, great 
weakness, depressed mental or emotional condition, 
or anxiety feelings. The pulse-rate immediatelv 
after vigorous activity should not vary greatly from 
the average of those who are believed to be in a 
good state of physical fitness. Although this is a 
rather crude measure of status and pulse rates vary 
rather widely, a marked deviation of this post- 
exercise pulse-rate, either above or below the aver- 
age, calls for referral to the family physician. 

The third important aspect of physical fitness 
has to do with recuperation or recovery from ac- 
tivity. Ten minutes after the end of the activity a 
youngster’s pulse-rate should not be “greatly ac- 
celerated.” A rough check on this may be made 
by comparison with pulse-rates of youngsters who 
seem to be in good shape physically as indicated by 
other check-points. There should not be any un- 
pleasant after-effects of activity, either immediate 
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or delayed. None of the signs mentioned above 
should be present after activity. There should not 
be a marked weakness or feeling of fatigue after 
a two-hour rest period. There should not be any 
marked soreness or stiffness that night or the fol- 
lowing day. A youngster should be able to sleep 
well after a day involving some vigorous activity 
and should be able to begin the next day completely 
recovered from the activities of the preceding day. 
Except for the pulse-check, this aspect of fitness 
can be evaluated by observation and by consulta- 
tion with the youngster. 


Suggestions 

If a youngster does not “pass” these simple and 
practical tests of the three important aspects of 
physical fitness, it means that he is not physically 
fit for the level of intensity of activity which 
caused the poor rating. This doesn’t mean that he 
should “quit playing that hard,” especially if this 
activity is considered suitable and desirable by 


physicians and physical educators for normal, 
healthy youngsters. It does mean (a) that the 
causes of the poor condition should be located and 
removed, if possible, (b) that the youngster should 
then be given regular, mild-to-moderate activity, 
and (c) that the intensity of the activity should be 
gradually increased until the youngster can engage 
in vigorous activity with safety and enjoyment. 
The health examination is the first step in any 
good program of physical fitness promotion. If 
the school doesn’t recommend it, the parent should 
see that his youngster has it. Health educators and 
physicians recommend that, beginning with en- 
trance into school, each child have a thorough 
health examination every three or four years 
(oftener if indicated) throughout his school ca- 
reer. Physicians believe that youngsters should 
have vigorous physical activity. Working together 
as a team, the physician and the physical educator 
hope to make this generation of American youth 
physically fit for active and enjoyable living. 





Basketball Pivot Man 
S. F. Caldwell 


Goliath 


Massive structure of complexity 

Functional dynamo of neuro muscular power 
Stretching ever up and up 

Towers, dominates, controls all 


The giant stands 


Watching, waiting, knowing 
Seconds, minutes, precious friends 
Soon to bring a trusted ally 
Hand and hand they reign supreme 


Frustration! 
One David prepares 


The sphere poised, ready 


Dendrites, axons alert 


Muscular innervation, excitation 
Prime mover, antagonist vie 


For ballistic control 


Release! 
A futile effort 
Frustration knows 


Plantar flexion, hip extension 


Force summated 
Upward! 
Goliath waits 


Phlanges extended, reaching 
Suspended in atmosphere 


Gravity conquered 
Smiling 

The sphere 
Accelerates, decelerates 


Cradled by flexors, extensors 


Inertia answered 
Giant of the hardwood 
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Edited by Ralph L. Wickstrom 





Note: The purpose of this column is to present a summary of various precedures which 
are being utilized in contemporary physical education through a description of their advantages, 
disadvantages and special characteristics. The hope is that such treatment will increase the 
reservoir of concepts, devices, techniques, and procedures from which a better selection of 
methods might be made for the more effective conduct of the program in physical education, 
in health education and safety, and in recreation. 

Our readers are urged to send in suggestions, ideas, and specific contributions to R. L. 
Wickstrom, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 


Techniques for Presenting Basic Stunts on 
the Trampoline: Part II 


HILDREN WHO ARE receiving instruction 

on the trampoline are anxious to progress 
rapidly and learn advanced stunts. In order to 
achieve this goal, learners must first have a sound 
background and experience in doing routines com- 
posed of basic stunts. Student ambition can be 
checked without being destroyed by showing that 
combinations of basic stunts can offer a challenge 
to the efforts of practically every student. 


Rapid progression is appropriate methodology for 
teaching beginners on the trampoline. However, 
the progression must have many steps with little 
additional difficulty separating each successive one. 
Depending upon the classification used, there are 
probably fewer than ten basic stunts on the tram- 
poline but when combined with the one-half twist 
and the full twist the number of combinations pos- 
sible is almost infinite. 


A combination of stunts used in tumbling or 
gymnastics is called a routine. A routine, more 
precisely, is a pattern of stunts so arranged as to 
permit unbroken continuity of performance. Good 
teaching progression consists of teaching the basic 
stunts singly and combining each new stunt with 
those previously learned, into various routines. In 
this manner the students have considerable oppor- 
tunity for practicing a new stunt as well as for 
reviewing the stunts which were presented and 
practiced at an earlier time. They also learn the 
importance of doing each stunt in a routine cor- 
rectly in order to be in proper position to do the 
next stunt. 


New stunts are learned more thoroughly if they 
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are included in many routines. Including the stunt 
at the beginning, middle, or end of the combination 
will show it in a different relationship. Increasing 
the number of movements in a routine increases 
the difficulty because beginners do not ordinarily 
anticipate the necessity of moving quickly from one 
stunt to the next in order to maintain continuity 
in performance. A combination of more than four 
or five stunts leads to confusion and ineffective per- 
formance. The beginner has many things to re- 
member relative to the performance of each stunt 
and the demand upon his memory is increasingly 
great as the number of stunts in the combination 
is increased. Experience and practice promote the 
ability to remember longer routines. Rapid learn- 
ers in a class benefit by adding movements to in- 
crease the length of the routine for them especially 
if they did a routine which must be repeated be- 
cause of generally unsatisfactory performance by 
most of the class. 


Opportunity to Create 


The opportunity to create has been stressed as 
a highly desirable aspect of the process of educa- 
tion. Teaching basic stunts on the trampoline is a 
natural source for creative effort on the part of 
students. At various points in the teaching se- 
quence, the instructor may permit each student to 
develop and try a routine of his own choice based 
upon the knowledge of his personal ability. Ordi- 
narily any stunt which has been practiced during 
class may be included in the routine. Certain re- 
strictions by the teacher are proper such as deciding 
the number of stunts to be included or naming a 
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particular stunt which must be included by all 
students. Creativity is effective when students de- 
vise routines which are within their own range of 
ability and which are possible within the require- 
ment of continuos movement. There is considerable 
variability among students in a class relative to 
the comprehension of this type of assignment. And, 
first attempts to create may meet with more con- 
fusion than success, but improvement does occur 
and creative as well as mimetic ability is evi- 
denced. 


Class Demonstration 


A good demonstration has irreplaceable value 
when teaching beginners on the trampoline. It 
seems that a repeated demonstration by the in- 
structor is worth much more than considerable 
verbalization. The instructor should be able to per- 
form well enough to demonstrate the basic material 
he wants the students to learn. Of course it is 
possible to use experienced students or rapid learn- 
ers for the demonstration, but this is inferior to the 
teacher demonstration. . 

Demonstration of a new stunt or combination of 
stunts should be observed at close range by all 
students. They quickly surround the trampoline 
on which the demonstration occurs and return to 
their own apparatus immediately after the demon- 
stration and instructions are given. Review-demon- 
strations may be given without having students 
move. They simply focus their attention upon the 
trampoline being used and observe carefully. This 
type of formation is used only when the demon- 
stration is brief and covers material which is fa- 
miliar to the class. It is quite effective for making 
an important correction on performance which was 
generally poor in previous participation. 


Teaching Progression 
A progression of stunts which might be used for 
beginners on the trampoline is as follows: 
1. Bounce and stop 
2. Seat drop 
3. Knee drop 
4. Hand and knee drop 
5. Seat—¥, twist front drop 
6. Front drop 
7. Y% twist seat drop 
8. ¥% twist front drop 
9. Seat—full twist seat 
10. Back drop 
11. Seat—' twist seat (swivel hips) 
12. Back cannon ball to knees 
13. Back cannon ball to feet 
14. Back cannon ball to layout 
15. Back cannon ball to seat 
16. Front 34 somersault 
17. Back—¥ twist back 
18. Front somersault (knees to feet) 


19. Back 34 somersault (feet to hands and 
knees) 
20. Back somersault (feet to feet) 

A number of factors such as age, size, and sex 
may require modification of this suggested progres- 
sion. As trampoline teachers gain experience they 
develop preferences in regard to the order in which 
stunts are taught. 

As new stunts are learned they are added to the 
stunts previously learned to form routines. The 
following shows a possible arrangement of stunts 
and development of routines for early presentation 
to a beginning trampoline class. 

1. Seat drop (new stunt) 
2. Knee drop (new stunt) 
3. Knee—seat 
4. Knee—seat—knee 
5. Seat—knee—seat 
6. Knee—hand and knee (new stunt) 
~ 7, Hand and knee drop 
8. Knee—seat—hand and knee 
9. Seat—'% twist front drop (new stunt) 
10. Front drop 
11. Knee—seat—front 
12. Knee—hand and knee—seat—front 
13. Front—seat—front 
14. Seat—¥ twist front—seat 
15. Seat— twist front—seat—Y twist front 
16. Front—seat—!4 twist front—seat—front 
Etcetera 

New stunts are sometimes learned more quickly 
and more effectively if they are taught using a se- 
quence of lead-up movements. To illustrate the 
point consider the front drop as an example. When 
teaching young children, the seat—! twist front 
should precede the front drop from feet. Children 
then learn how to land properly without the con- 
cern for dropping a considerable distance into the 
required prone position. Older students respond 
well to a sequence of three movements—knees to 
hands and knees to front drop. Each movement 
lowers the center of gravity and puts the per- 
former in a position nearer his goal which is the 
front drop. Many of the basic stunts are learned 
more effectively when presented with a sequence of 
movements as indicated above. 


Evaluation and Grading 

Skill in performing on the tramopline lends itself 
to objective measurement. This, of course, is true 
only if the instructor requires a basic form for the 
performance of a stunt or group of stunts which is 
less than perfection. Evaluating form introduces 
a highly subjective variable which is an unneces- 
sary complication. For beginners particularly, in- 
sistance upon precise form slows learning and re- 
duces the level of successful performance of all but 
a few in a typical class. 

A check-off list which is constructed by the in- 
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structor and consists of stunts or combinations of 
stunts which were taught during the class, provides 
an excellent means for evaluating skill on the 
trampoline. The check-off items should be listed 
in order of ascending difficulty so that all members 
of the class may have success on the first few items. 
If a student fails a stunt at one level it does not 
mean that he may not attempt a stunt at a higher 
level if he believes he will be successful. It is not 
infrequent that a student has difficulty with a par- 
ticular relatively simple stunt and yet can do rou- 
tines considered to be more difficult. 

The teacher must define what is a successful 
performance on each item so the students will know 
what to expect. A single successful performance 
may be the criterion for learning but two consecu- 
tive successful performances is better. The obvious 
disadvantage of the double performance require- 
ment is that much more time is needed for evalua- 
tion. Teacher objectives would have to determine 
whether the additional time for evaluation could be 
justified. 

The procedure described above is the formal type 
of evaluation which is used for the purposes of 
grading and classification. Actually there is a 
continuous process of evaluation occurring when the 
students practice new or old skills. Every time a 
student performs on the trampoline he has means 
for determining the relative success or failure of 
his attempt. Thus, the use of a formal check-off 
list or any other grading device is justifiable only 
if the information gleaned is used for a construc- 
tive purpose. 

Translating the information on the check-off list 
into letter grades is simply a matter of totaling 
the checks for successful performance for each stu- 
dent and comparing this against a predetermined 
scale. A typical scale might be A—13-15 stunts; 
B—10-12 stunts; C—8-9 stunts; D—6-7 stunts; 
below 6 stunts failure. Such a scale for determining 
letter grades must be made out after some experi- 
mentation by the teacher to determine what is 
reasonable expectation from the typical class in his 
situation. Remembering that a wide range of skill 
is possible within a given class after the same 
amount of instruction and practice, the teacher is 
encouraged to assign realistic grades rather than 
“friendly” ones. 

A possible check-off list for junior high school 
students with 10-12 hours of instruction on the 
trampoline is as follows: 
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Seat—front—seat 

Knees—seat—front 

Seat—'4 twist front—seat 

YZ twist front—seat— twist front 

Seat—knees—seat—'% twist front—seat 

Front—'% turn table—seat—knees 

Seat—front—back 

Front—¥ turn table—back 

Seat—full twist seat—front 

10. Front—seat full twist seat—front—'% 
turn table 

11. Seat—!4 twist seat—front—)4 turn table 

12. Seat—'% twist seat—front—seat—full 
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twist seat 
13. Seat—full twist seat—front—%4 turn 
table—back 


14. Seat 4 twist seat—full twist seat—front 

15. Seat—full twist seat—'4 twist front—seat 
full twist seat 

16. Back cannon ball to feet 

17. Front—back—front 

18. Knees—back—front—% turn table 

19. Front 34 somersault—front—¥ turn table 
—back 

20. Front 34 somersault—' turn table—seat 
—full twist seat 


In constructing a check-off list the teacher’s esti- 
mate of the relative difficulty of stunts or routines 
must be his guide. The experienced teacher will be 
more accurate in assessing the skills and in assign- 
ing a rank to each. 


Class leaders may be used in expediting the skill 
testing if they are properly trained. Leaders must 
be instructed concerning what is correct as well as 
what is unacceptable performance. Then two stu- 
dent evaluators, one stationed at each side, work 
at each trampoline. Each judge has a check-off list 
and one has a master recording chart. At the com- 
pletion of each trial, the judge with the master sheet 
looks at his partner who indicates success or fail- 
ure by an affirmative nod or a negative shake of 
the head. If there is agreement between the two 
judges the performance is recorded as a pass; if not, 
the trial was a failure. When students are used in 
the evaluation procedure, the instructor must in- 
form all students that he is the final judge and 
arbitrator of any disagreement. He could encour- 
age the students to practice unofficial judging to 
maintain high interest and focus attention upon 
the errors in performance which inevitably occur. 


Aaa ent en tnagth aa Christmas Greetings SHyeryerycycrace 
The Editor, the Business Manager, and the members of the Editorial Board ex- 
tend Holiday greetings to all of our readers, along with best wishes for a very 
Merry Christmas, and a Happy, Healthful, and Professionally Prosperous New Year! 
§ May everything good come to you and yours! 
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Peeking at Physical Education in Pakistan 


Louise Shawver* 


i Daoes PARTITIONING OF the great sub-conti- 
nent of India, into India and Pakistan was a 
tragic story. On the 14th of August 1947, out of 
a holocaust of bloodshed and tears, Pakistan was 
created. It is estimated that twelve million people 
made the exchange of country: Hindus into Hindu- 
stan and Muslims into Pakistan. Stories of perse- 
cution are still heard from time to time, and the 
effects of partition are to be seen in many areas. 


Many problems confronted the young State as it 
joined the comity of nations. Geographically, an 
absurdity, the two wings of East and West Pakistan 
are separated in space by over one thousand miles 
of foreign territory. However, Pakistan won her 
freedom, not as a territorial unit, but as a brother- 
hood of nearly 80 million human beings, united by 
a common spiritual past and common aspirations. 
Eighty-six per cent of Pakistan’s people are Mus- 
lims. Basically agricultural, when the Muslim- 
majority area became an independent state, Paki- 
stan had virtually no industries. Some progress has 
been made, however, through a Government 
planned program and through the encouragement 
of private industry both at home and from abroad. 

Poverty is great, especially among the villages, 
and the settling of refugees still faces the Govern- 
ment. 85% of Pakistan’s total population lives in 
the villages. Illiteracy poses a problem, with only 
nineteen per cent of the population able to read and 
write. In spite of the Government’s Six-Year Na- 
tional Plan of Educational Development, education 
is still at a premium, and available mostly, only to 
those who can pay that premium. The status of 
women in Pakistan is one of the greatest of many 
social problems. For centuries, hidden behind the 
veil, women were denied many freedoms: the right 
of education, the right to vote, the right to inherit. 
property, the right to chose a mate. With Inde- 


* Miss Shawver is a teacher in the Abingdon, Illinois 
schools. 





pendence, came Mohomed Ali Jinnah, the founder 
of Rakistan’s invitation to the women of Pakistan 
to play a part in the building of the “land of the 
pure.” Many of the women of Pakistan lost no 
time in answering the appeal. Others, however, 
found it as hard to relinquish their role as chattels 
of men, as it has been for the men to give them 
their freedom. 


In the social emancipation of women, education 
was one of the first rights to be claimed, and now 
separate schools and colleges both private and gov- 
ernmental, provide educational opportunities for 
girls and women. As they have begun to foresake 
the custom of “purdah” (the seclusion of women), 
educated women are turning to the professions as 
lawyers, writers, doctors, and politicians. There is 
a greater demand for women doctors in the east 
than in our culture, but there is not much status for 
the educated Muslim women in the field of nursing, 
and midwife practices are carried on by those in 
the servant classes. Business, teaching, and many 
related fields are also without status for many of 
the Muslim women, and are being filled by the edu- 
cated Christian woman to whom service to society 
does not necessarily mean servitude. Should you 
turn back fifty years in the history of the emancipa- 
tion of the American woman, you would see her 
counterpart in the woman of Pakistan today as she 
begins to take her place along side of man, in a 
free society. 

Besides English, used by the educated people 
throughout Pakistan, five different languages are 
spoken in West Pakistan: Punjabi, Pushtu, Sindhi, 
Urdu, and Hindi. East Pakistan speaks Bengali. 
The British were here for two hundred years; now 
that they are gone, both Hindu and Muslim find 
they must continue to study in English, as few if 
any, text or technical books were written during 











this period in the language of the people. With the 
present problems of an agrarian economy that needs 
industrial balance, and the social problems of a 
religious democracy, education must come in mod- 
ern and technical areas; there is no time to trans- 
late into Urdu the whole body of information 
needed to bridge this two hundred year gap. 

The Government had hoped, by 1957, to have 
all those who entered college that fall, studying and 
learning in Urdu, the classical language of the land, 
but just like the Government decreed that everyone 





Author in center 


would now drive their vehicles on the “right” side 
of the road instead of the British “left”, there were 
factors they had not accounted for and processes 
they could not command. In the latter case, the 
drivers and the people were willing; cars were 
manufactured and imported with only the left-hand 
drive. But no one could change the habits of the 
bullocks, the burrows, the oxen or the goats, so now 
everything is back to normal and Cadillacs, bicycles, 
tonga carts and goat herds again nudge each other 
for the “left-of-the-way” and no one drives on 
either side of the road; they all go down the middle. 

The British system of education, still in use in 
Pakistan, needs as so aptly stated by the Pakistani 
Minister of Education, “modification in its applica- 
tion here.” As it functions now, the Government 
University is the one and sole authority under 
which all schools and colleges operate. The Univer- 
sity lays down the rules, makes up the examinations, 
grades the examinations, and passes out the degrees. 
A student may be privately tutored and “sit” for 
an examination without attending formal classes. 
When he attends a school or a college, he could fail 
the “house” examinations and pass the University 
exams and still receive a degree. If he or she, fails 
the University exam, they may try again and again. 
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The exams are based only on information contained 
in a syllabus on that subject, and a student “mugs” 
or learns the syllabus by heart, for his education, 
and to pass the examination. Much of the informa- 
tion lacks meaning for the student, inasmuch as 
outside assignments and material relevant to learn- 
ing, seem to the student irrelevant to passing the 
examination. 

I went to Lahore, West Pakistan, as a teacher of 
Health and Physical Education under a three year 
term for the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions where I taught games, sports, conducted recre- 
ational activities, and taught one formal class in 
the “Psychology of Christian Personality.” I was 
made to feel a most important and necessary addi- 
tion to the Kinnaird College staff primarily because 
I fulfilled the University’s requirement for accredit- 
ing the college by having a “bona fide” degree in 
Physical Education. My predecessors might well 
have taught games and sports the same as I did, 
but I had the official letters after my name, and 
it is the degree that counts; even more so, in 
Pakistan. 

Once a week I rode my bicycle the three colorful 
and interesting miles from Kinnaird College for 
Women, to give my services to the Kinnaird Train- 
ing College for Teachers. There I would spend the 
morning training teachers in “games for the lower 
standards” which is our physical education for the 
elementary grades. It was my first duty to prepare 
my student-teachers in the specific activities from 
the University syllabus on lower standard games. 
They had to know these, since the University Ex- 
aminer undoubtedly came to her position by pass- 
ing the same examination covered by the same 
syllabus, and she might not recognize non-syllabus 
activities as only different applications of the same 
principles. Yet I wanted my students to do more 
than this. I wanted them to be able to adapt to 
specific situations in which they might find them- 
selves: over-crowded classrooms; perhaps not, no 
class-rooms at all. Share the gymnasium with the 
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boys; luckily, no boys, but no gymnasium either. 
Lack of equipment, well stones can substitute in 
jack-stones, but sticks are hard to find. How really 
resourceful and intuitive they must become! Imagine 
young ladies, the first, or at the most, second gener- 
ation out of Purdah, learning in a language foreign 
to them, British games, to be taught in the poverty 
of the cities and villages! 


Physical Education as apart from teacher train- 
ing, however, was different. No syllabus was in- 
volved. The University’s requirement for colleges 
was that all intermediate students must attend so 
many hours of games and sports to qualify them 
for an accredited program. No grades or tests were 
required, just 74 class hours of attendance and a 
“pucca” (proper) teacher to supervise them. Inter- 
mediate students are the first and second year col- 
lege students; only they were required to attend 
organized games and sports classes. In our college, 
a recreation period of games followed “tea” on three 
afternoons a week, and could be counted for the 
intermediate students toward their required ‘hours. 
It was a “house rule,” however, that all hostel stu- 
dents should attend the recreation games periods 
regardless of class status. Volleyball, netball, bad- 
minton, softball, tennis, and walking were the recre- 
ational offerings. A student member of the Games 
Committee, took roll and supervised each activity. 


The Games Committee was made up of the Cap- 
tains elected in each of the sports, plus a President 
elected by the student body. The Games Commit- 
tee also handled all tournament entry selections and 
details, and there were tournaments galore. Another 
function of the Games Committee was to prepare 
the afternoon of recreational events for the annual 
Christmas party given by the students for the col- 
lege servants and their families. The Committee 
wanted me to suggest something new and different 
in some of the events that were not as traditional 
as the rope pulling contest, the obstacle race for 
men, and the foot and relay races for the children. 
These we must have, but they wanted something 
new. The game I thought of was to be for the wives 
and husbands; the “Cinderella’’ game where all the 
ladies put one shoe in the middle of a circle of men, 
and then the men run in, secure a shoe, and who- 
ever places the shoe on the foot of his Cinderella 
first, wins. When it came time to play this game, 
I discovered to my dismay that none of the ladies 
were wearing shoes. 

In the plains, the college year begins in May. 
Summer recess starts in July and continues through 
August and half of September. The first few weeks 
of school in the fall were still too hot for much 
physical effort, and so I met with my students in 
’ the classroom for health and hygiene. I shall never 
forget the thrill of meeting with these young ladies 
for the first time. They had told me that the women 


of Pakistan were very beautiful, and I knew by 
now that the men were very handsome. My students 
were truly beautiful, in manner and poise as well, 
Everyone in her immaculate white shalwar 
(trouser)-chemis (frock or shirt) and red, filmy 
dappata (veil), the everyday costume of the Paki- 
stani women in the colors of the required Kimnaird 
College gym classes; everyone with long, black hair, 
plaited into braids; everyone with brown eyes, and 
everyone with skin the color of an enviable sun-tan. 
They all bowed politely and said “Goodmorning, 
Miss Shower” when they entered the room, and they 
all said “Thank you, Miss Shower” when the class 
was over. I found out later that they were even so 
polite that they often said “Yes, Miss Shower” 
whether they understood me or not. No woman, 
even as a student, wants to call attention to herself, 
which is quite in contrast to our American students 
who demand attention, and whether they know the 
answer or not, can scarcely bear not being called 
upon at all. 

And how does a Pakistani student first react to 
a new physical education teacher from America? 
I quote without deletion, and without liberty, from 
an English theme submitted by one of our students 
when asked to write about the two new teachers 
that had come to their college. 

“The new professors came from America who are nice 
and good in teaching. One is Miss Wakon (LeVesconte) 
and the other is Miss Shower (Shawver). She is a very 
good woman and active in her work. When she came to 
take our games first she taught us heigiene laws or rules 
of personal health and corrected our posture. We laugh 
a great deal and enjoy when she talks and gives us the 
lesson. Once she takes us in physical training and the 
other time we play volleyball and badminton. She plays 
with us herself. I like her very much. Sometimes she 
tells us some womanly medicines (deodorants, as I re- 
member). Though she is an American yet she is not 
white. (Five weeks on the sun-deck of a freighter). She 
knows many ways of exercise. When we exercise our 
sweat glands begin to flow from our body as she made us 
very hard exercise.” 


Most gymnasiums in Pakistan are God’s great- 
out-of-doors. Kinnaird College had two beautiful 
green playing fields, irrigated by a part of the most 
elaborate canal system in the world. It was just a 
little difficult at times, however, to carry on activi- 
ties on a flooded field. Not that it rained; hardly 
at all, but in those instances when the canal boy 
would forget to close the dam. If it happened too 
often, I was prone to feel it was the dam boy who 
forgot to close the canal. When it did rain, of 
course it was “unusual weather” as it is the world 
over and particularly for a climate that is similar 
to southern California or Arizona. On those days, 
we held no classes, or if the compound roads were 
passable, we could go for a walk. The students 
loved to go for walks because it took them out of 
the confines of the hostel, properly escorted of 
course, by me. It was I who wearied of the same 

















Kinnaird Students’—Sports Day 


trek fives times in a day and welcomed the dry 
spells. 

- We had two clay tennis courts. Tennis was taught 
separately by a “Marker” to those students who 
paid extra for these lessons which were taken in 
their free hours. “Ball boys” chased the balls for 
the classes, and two “Games Malis” kept the fields 
marked, the nets up, and cared for the equipment, 
for me. My Pakistani students enjoyed physical 
education classes like my students have everywhere: 
there were those who loved it and would have come 
to every class and more too, while there were others 
who tried in every way possible to avoid it. But on 
the whole, they were well-coordinated, learned skills 
readily, and were enthusiastic and appreciative. 

Activities that were new and fun for them were 
learning to square dance and learning to “rock and 
roll.” Few would ever use these dances in mixed 
company, but they loved music and dancing, ours 
as well as their own. They have a keen sense of 
thythm. It pleased them very much when I wanted 
to learn to sing their songs, and do their dances. 
Their “Ludi” or folk dance, and the song “Lara 
Lippa” seemed to have been a part of every girl’s 
childhood experience; it has become a part of my 
experience too. 

Sports Days were a traditional part of every col- 
lege’s spring curriculum. Spring comes to Lahore 
the latter part of January. Basant Bahaar Day, the 
first day of spring, however, comes a different date 
each year due to the Muslim use of a lunar calendar 
which averages 2914 days to the month, and thus 
creeps up on ours at the rate of one extra year for 
every 3214 western years. We scheduled our Sports 
Day at Kinnaird for the middle of February and 
invited participants from the neighboring women’s 
colleges in Lahore as well as those from Multan, 
Llylapur, and Sialkot. A Sports Day consists of 
competition in track and field events, and demon- 
strations of marching, dancing, calisthenics, tum- 
bling, etc. by the various participating schools. 

It is hard to imagine many of these events in 
America “sans” bare legs, but they take place in 
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women’s colleges in Pakistan, not even “sans” veil, 
but in full Pakistani dress. Pakistani men are noted 
as athletes, and of the women I found this could be 
equally true. First, second, and third place winners, 
after each event in the Sports Day, are called to 
take their places on the winner’s box, to be saluted 
by the women spectators seated under the shamiana 
or canvas canopy. Highly excitable people, as well 
as hospitable, friendly and generous, the spectators 
add much to the enjoyment of tournaments and 
sports days. “Buck up, buck up,” they say to spur 
the contestants on. “Terro, terro” if things are 
happening too fast, and “oohfahla” means dismay. 

Few males witness any events in a women’s col- 
lege; perhaps a photographer from the Pakistani 
newspaper, maybe a Britisher and even an Ameri- 
can, if they were husbands of an official at the 
event; that is all. The trophies are awarded at the 
end of a Sports Day by the most influential and 
important Pakistani woman that can be secured, 
hoping that she will actually come, and that she will 
be on time. All of the contestants sit on the ground 
before the trophy table and the long procedure 
begins. Almost everyone gets a cup because there 
is almost a cup for everyone. The school with the 
most points receives the travelling plaque, and there 
is great sorrow when the plaque leaves your school. 
After the trophies are awarded, then everyone is 
invited for tea. The Pakistanis have wonderful 
sweets and they love to eat. The story is told that 
if an Indian earns fifty pice, he spends ten pice for 
food and saves the rest, but if a Pakistani earns 
fifty pice, he borrows ten pice more and eats it all. 
We had halwa, barfi, jalabies, breads and pastries, 
washed down with tea that knows no bag except 
that of the cow, and that abundantly. 


In a culture over-laid by the British tradition of 
sports and games, the physical pastimes of the 
Indian and Pakistani people have necessarily been 
influenced by them. Football, similar to our soccer, 
cricket and hockey have their followers among the 
national sports for men. Lawn tennis and polo are 
the luxury pastimes. You have to belong to an 
athletic club in order to play tennis; there are no 
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public courts. Our college was just across from the 
Lahore Polo and Horse Racing Grounds and almost 
daily we could see some of the beautiful horses and 
ponies being exercised around the outside walls of 
the grounds. Most educated people know table 
tennis and have the opportunity to play it in their 
schools and colleges. Poona is badminton, which I 
had thought was of British origin, but which I 
learned, originated in India and then went to Eng- 
land to become popular over there. Cycling and 
walking are not forms of recreation to most of the 
Pakistanis, but a necessary means of transportation. 
The cycler when he mounts his bicycle, lifts his 
knee up in front of his face to bring his foot over 
the cross-bar. So many little things are different; 
his walk is not much different, just slower. Listen- 
ing to the gramaphone and playing cards, are 
among the more passive pastimes of the Pakistani. 

Cricket seemed to be the most popular game for 
the boys in the public parks and vacant lots. Among 
the indigenous games for youngsters everywhere, 
was a form of skittles. All you needed was to scoop 
three to six small holes in front of a wall or back- 
ing, stand behind a line drawn about three feet 
away and then try to toss one or several at a time, 
of round stone or walnuts into the holes to score 
against your competitors. It was possible to save 
back one of your stones or nuts to pitch at a stone 
close to a hole and force it in. “Guttak” is known 
by all youngsters, as jacks is known by ours. How- 


ever, their game is played with stones in place of 
jacks, either nature’s own stones, or ones formed 
from mud and sand baked in the sun into small 
cubes or squares much the same shape and size of 
our dice. Then these are gaily painted. In the game, 
a jackstone is used in place of a ball, tossed into 
the air and caught before it reaches the ground, but 
after you have retrieved your “ones” or “twos” or 
whatever you are trying to make. “Phugadi” is a 
folk game in which you cross your wrists, touch 
your toes and twirl. Hide and Seek is played much 
the same as our game, except no one ever really 
hides. 

I fell in love with the country and the people of 
Pakistan; a part of my heart will always be with 
Kinnaird College for Women, and the young women 
who attend there. I am so grateful to them for the 
regard and affection they bestowed upon me; for the 
hospitality of their homes; for the fun we had in 
games and sports together; their subtle humor; for 
the many things they taught to me. May the 
character-building virtues of sport and the lessons 
of discipline and team-spirit, be ever present in the 
minds of those seeking to build this nation! For us 
here, it is my hope and prayer that out of these 
experiences, vicariously shared, many may come to 
have a greater respect and more understanding for 
the customs and cultures of a country, alike yet 
different from our own. 





A REAL MAN 


Not, how did he die, 
But, how did he live? 
Not, how did he die, 

But, what did he give? 
Not, what was his station, 
But, had he a heart? 

And how did he play 
His God-given part? 
These are the units 


To measure the worth 


Of a man, as a man, 
Regardless of birth. 
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Edited by Harry Grabner 


OUPLES IN SETS, as in Virginia Reel, with a line 

of ladies and a line of gentlemen facing each other. 
Six couples usually make up a set. A couple at one end 
is considered the head couple, and the couple at the other 
end is considered the foot couple. 

The dance is started with everyone doing the “line 
step.” The head couple approach each other doing the 
“stroll step” and they continue the step to the foot end 
of the set while those in the line continue doing the “line 
step.” When the head couple join the line, they become 
the foot couple and change to the “line step.” The new 
head couple start the “stroll step.” They meet each other 


in the center and then continue through the set to the 
foot. The dance is repeated until each couple has strolled 
down the middle. 


The following records can be used for this dance: 


Stroll Lancers Coral 9-61930-45RPM 
Jo Ann 

The Stroll The Diamonds Mercury 71242X45 
Land of Beauty YW16416 


I. F. Waglow is a professor of physical education at 
the University of Florida and coordinator of dance 
courses. He has outlined two variations of The Stroll. 


LINE STEP 
STEP DANCE MUSIC 
PATTERN MOVEMENT TIME COUNT MEASURE 

1 Touch left toe across and in Quick 1 1 
front of right foot. 

2 Touch left toe to left side. Quick 2 1 

3 Touch left toe across and in Quick — 3 1 
front of right foot. 

4 Step left sideward on left Quick 4 1 
foot. 

5 Step across and in back of Quick 1 2 
left foot on right foot. 
(Bend left knee and raise 
heel from floor.) 

6 Step left sideward on left Quick 2 2 
foot. 

(Repeat starting with right toe touching.) 
(Continue to repeat three measures.) 
STROLL STEP 
STEP DANCE MUSIC 
PATTERN MOVEMENT TIME COUNT MEASURE 

1 Step forward on left foot. Quick 1 1 

2 Step across and in back of Quick 2 1 
left foot on right foot. 
(Bend left knee and raise 
heel from floor.) 

3 Step forward on left foot. Quick 3 1 

4 Step forward on right foot. Quick 4 1 

5 Step across and in back of Quick 1 2 
right foot on left foot. 
(Bend right knee and raise 
heel from floor.) 

6 Step forward on right foot. Quick 2 2 
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Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 


BucuHer, CHARLES A., and READE, EvELYN M., 
Physical Education in the Modern Elementary 
School, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1958, pp. 437, $5.50. 

This source book for the physical education spe- 
cialist and the elementary classroom teachers con- 
sists of five parts. Part one deals with play as one 
means of obtaining educational objectives; part two 
is concerned with the nature of the elementary 
school child; part three deals with the teacher as a 
physical educator; part four offers a detailed de- 
scription of activities for class and for special occa- 
sions; part five discusses the modern trends and 
problems in elementary physical education. 

Practical suggestions and carefully selected and 
graded activities should make this a helpful source 
for the elementary school teacher. 

Kart W. BookwaLtTeEr. 


EvanorrF, Viap, Surf Fishing (2nd Edition), New 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 1958, pp. 120, 
$2.95. 

An experienced angler discusses the sport of surf 
fishing. This book is primarily intended for the 
beginner, but some small details and useful sugges- 
tions are included for the veteran angler. 

Facts and information are included concerning 
the various types and kinds of tackle; lures and 
baits; wind, weather, water, and tide conditions 
that effect surf fishing; types of fishing spots; de- 
scriptions and characteristics of various surf fishes; 
suggestions on the maintenance of fishing tackle; 
and problems of sportmanship and conservation. 

This is a practical source for the surf fishing be- 
—" WiuiaM B. BRADLEY. 
Evans, Rut, et al., Physical Education for Ele- 

mentary Schools, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1958, pp. 316, $5.50. 

This book is both general and specific in the 
handling of the problems involved in the physical 
education program in elementary schools. In a 
_ general manner the authors discuss the philosophical 
bases of the elementary physical education program. 
In a specific manner, the day-to-day problems are 
discussed. 


The planning, the developing, and the extending 
of the program are developed with suitable discus- 
sions of each. Seasonal guides to activities, sug- 
gested time allotments, suggested weekly schedules, 
and recommended lists of apparatus and equipment 
are-included in the discussions. A section is devoted 
to the uses and sources of audio-visual materials. 
Programs designed for different ages (5-12) are 
reported. 

Each chapter is concluded with a summary, ques- 
tions and topics for discussion, and a suggested 
activity unit. 

Music for rhythms and dances designed to ac- 
company activities included in certain chapters can 
be found in the appendix. 

WitiiaM B. BraD-ey. 


FISHER, Epwarp C., Right of Way in Traffic Law 
Enforcement, St. Louis, Thomas Law Book Com- 
pany, 1956, 265 pp., $7.50. 

This book should serve as an excellent resource 
reference for instructors of high school driver edu- 
cation classes and University instructors responsible 
for teacher preparation courses in this area. In sub- 
stance, Right of Way in Traffic Law Enforcement 
is a comprehensive digest relative to the free, effi- 
cient movement of vehicles and pedestrians in the 
use of public thoroughfares. Many drivers of motor 
vehicles neglect to realize that yielding the right of 
way is an obligation imposed by law depending 
upon existing circumstances. The author presents 
numerous illustrations of such law as it applied to 
the motorist and pedestrian. Outstanding cases 
are cited and appropriate quotations have been ab- 
stracted. Emphasis throughout the text is based 
upon the best interests of traffic safety. The effort 
represents a significant contribution to street and 
highway traffic problems. ae oa a 
GABRIELSON, M. ALEXANDER, and MItEs, CaswELL, 

(Editors), Sports and Recreation Facilities for 

School and Community, Englewood Cliffs, New 

Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1958, pp. 

370, $6.00. 

The technical help of many organizations and 
individuals has been brought together in this source 
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for school and community physical education and 
recreation facilities. 

Coordinated planning guided by modern princi- 
ples for sound programs is exemplified and freely 
depicted in this excellent covering of sites, surfaces, 
outdoor and indoor facilities. 

Elementary and secondary school and community 
center needs are well covered. Special problems of 
lighting, surfacing layout and maintenance are 
treated. 

Architects, directors and administrators will find 


this a helpful source. Kart W. BookwaLtTeEr. 


GrovER, Jack, Defend Yourself, New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1958, pp. 82, $2.95. 
This book deals with the art of self-defense 

against certain types of opponents and attacks. The 

author has compiled what he considers the best of 
the many defensive and offensive tactics. 

A brief introduction to the representative systems 
of self-defense is given by the author. Through dis- 
cussions and illustrations, the following subjects 
are covered: Body Charts, The Defense, The At- 
tack, Advanced Holds, Weapons, Self-Defense for 
Women, Exercises, Four Knots to Know, Self- 
Defense First-Aid, and Tricks of the Trade. The 
concluding chapter, Combat Summary, outlines all 
of the information presented in the book. 

WiuiaM B. BraDtey. 


Hatsey, Ex1zABETH, and Porter, Lorena, Physi- 
cal Education for Children, A Developmental 
Program, New York, Henry Holt and Company 
(Dryden Press), 1958, pp. 416, $5.75. 

This book is planned as a text for undergraduate 
preparation in the elementary school physical edu- 
cation program. The book is well illustrated and 
extensive in its coverage of the elementary school 
physical education program. 

An introductory chapter outlines the phases of 
physical education. This chapter is followed by one 
dealing with the developmental facts and experi- 
ences of the elementary school child. Other chapter 
headings are: The Program: Organization of Expe- 
riences, The Lesson, The Teacher, The Play Space, 
Integration, Evaluation, Games, Movement Explor- 
ation, Dance, and Self-Testing. The chapter on 
movement exploration develops a relatively new 
concept in the teaching of physical education. 

Tests are recommended for evaluations, games 
are listed and classified according to difficulty and 
type, music is included for dance, and descriptions 
of activities are included. 

The chapters include summaries and selected ref- 


erences. WILLIAM B. BRADLEY. 


HuMPHREY, JAMES H., JoNES, Epwrna, and Haver- 
sTIcK, MarTHA J., Readings in Physical Educa- 
tion, Palo Alto, California, The National Press, 
1958, pp. 103, $2.50. 
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The authors have compiled a group of readings 
in physical education for the elementary school. 
This volume is not intended as a textbook, but as 
a source for supplementary reading. 

Readings are included under the main topics of 
philosophy and objectives; program of activities; 
extra class activities; organization, administration, 
supervision (teaching responsibility, facilities and 
equpment) ; and testing and evaluation. 

The selection of the articles was primarily based 
upon: representation of the broad area of elemen- 
tary school physical education, diversity of author- 
ship, and some diversity in points of view. 

This group of readings warrants the considera-' 
tion of teachers, students, and other persons inter- 
ested in the physical education program in the 
elementary school. 

Writiam B. BraDLey. 


Kozman, Hitpa Ciute, Cassipy, ROSALIND, and 
Jackson, CHESTER O., Methods in Physical Edu- 
cation (3rd Edition), Philadelphia, W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1958, pp. 549, $6.00. 

This second revision in a twelve year period of 
wide use, chiefly brings the text up to date. Notice- 
able changes are a thorough revision of references 
for each chapter and an improved format. 

The contents in large remain much the same and 
include planning for teacher growth; the direction 
and growth of the pupils, school and program; 
the teaching situation involving community, school, 
and program; the teaching process of planning, 
guidance, presentation, management; teaching boys 
and girls by orientation in class and extra class 
activities; and finally the plans for the teacher’s 
future growth. 

Those accustomed to this old friend will find it 
refreshed but familiar. 

Kart W. BookwaLtTeEr. 


Krans, Ricuarp, Play Activities for Boys and 
Girls, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1957, 236 pp., $4.95. 

The book is divided into two parts. In Part One 
there will be found chapters on the role of play, 
activities children enjoy, and effective leadership. 
In Part Two, there will be found descriptions of a 
number of activities such as: active games and con- 
tests, party games and mixers, folk dances and sing- 
ing games, creative rhythms, fun with music, in- 
formal dramatics, arts and crafts, special events, 
and family fun. In the chapter on folk dances and 
singing games, music, descriptions, and illustrations 
of dance patterns will be formed. A classified bibli- 
ography concludes the book. 

A leader of children’s activities will find the book 
helpful in suggestions for an all-around program for 
children of elementary school age. 


CAROLYN BooKWALTER. 
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Brockway, Epitu, “Youth Camps,” Recreation, 

LI, 3:77, 78, March, 1958. 

Successful camps are dependent upon the selec- 
tion of the staff and upon the over-all program. In 
church sponsored youth camps in Illinois, the suc- 
cessful camps have a minister or a layman with 
experience as the camp director. The laymen come 
from all types of professions. Camp counselors and 
program leaders must be nineteen years or older. 
Any staff members under nineteen are considered 
counselors-in-training. The program director usual- 
ly follows the outline published by the church 
camping director. A wide margin is allowed for 
changes. The religious philosophy woven into the 
program is considered to be a vital factor in the 
camp’s success. 

CAROLYN BoOKWALTER. 
DaniELs, Artuur §S., “Critical Issues in Physical 

Education,” Journal of Health—Physical Educa- 

tion—Recreation, 29, 6:26, 27, 66, September, 

1958. 

Three critical issues are discussed: closing the 
gap between practice and theory (philosophy and 
principles, curriculum, and evaluation), identifica- 
tion with sports, and relationship of fitness. The 
author concludes: “Individual and group action 
must be geared to solving problems and reaching 


the desired goals.” 
CaROLYN BooOKWALTER. 


EpcreN, Harry D., “Yardstick for Middle Age,” 

Recreation, LI, 5:158, May, 1958. 

“Effective living during the middle age, 40-55, is 
the best preparation for rich living in the later ma- 
turity and retirement.” It is well to answer the 
following questions to find out if you have prepared 
for life after middle age. 

1. Have you a hobby you enjoy alone? 

2. Have you a group participation hobby? 

3. Have you a special recreation interest for 

indoors and for outdoors? 

4. Are you related in any way to some civic 

organization? 

5. Are you a member of a social group of your 

own age? 

6. Are you involved in some organization within 

the church? 


7. Are you undertaking some new adventure you 
can continue for many years? 
8. Have you discovered some interesting activity 


in which you and your spouse can participate? 


9. Are you supporting, with time, money, or 
energy, some cause that is greater than your- 
self? 

10. Do you enjoy sharing activities or experiences 
with your children and grandchildren? 

11. Have you a definite plan of savings for the 
future? 
12. Do you have a yearly medical check-up? 
12. Do you have a yearly medical check-up? 
Who? CaROLYN BooKWALTER. 
EppLey, GARRETT G., “Professional Association,” 

Annals of The American Academy of Political 

and Social Science: Recreation in the Age of 

Automation, pp. 46-50. 

The growth of the demand for recreation serv- 
ices has been accompanied by a movement toward 
professional consciousness. Numerous societies now 
need to consider their goals and study their over- 
lapping membership and functions. To strengthen 
the professional voice of recreation, some consoli- 


dation is necessary. RICHARD SPEAR. 


HunsICcKER, Pavt, “First Nationwide Tabulations 
from the AAHPER Physical Fitness Test Bat- 
tery,” Journal of Health—Physical Education— 
Recreation, 29; 6:24, 25, September, 1958. 

A test battery composed of a softball throw for 
distance, standing broad jump, 50 yard dash, pull- 
ups (or modified pull-ups for girls), sit-ups, shuttle 
run, run-walk 600 yards, and swimming was given 
to 8500 school children in grades 5 to 12 from 28 
states. The boys did not perform as well on pull-ups 
as were expected—the highest average being only 
six and that for the 17 year old boys. Girls seemed 
to perform less well on the modified pull-ups, sit- 
ups, and the 600 yard run-walk as they became 
older. Boys improved on all events as they grew 


older. CAROLYN BOOKWALTER. 
MASSENGALE, HELEN, “Improving Elementary 


School Health Education,” The Journal of School 
Health, XXVIII, 7:216-222, September, 1958. 
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The health program is dependent upon team per- 
formance. The classroom teacher is an important 
member of the team. The teacher should be an 
example of a healthy person, be adjusted emotion- 
ally, be prepared to teach health education, and be 
familiar with health education programs, equipment, 
and materials. The administrator’s support is neces- 
essary as exemplified by the demand for well-trained 
teachers, promoting desirable working conditions, 
and providing adequate health services, materials, 
and equipment. The pupil should be involved in 
planning for health education and be encouraged to 
assume larger responsibility for his own health. The 
home needs to make its contribution in working 
toward health goals. All of these important groups 
should have a working relationship with each other. 


CAROLYN BOOKWALTER. 


Netson, Date O., “Body Conditioning and Weight 
Control,” Journal of Health—Physical Education 
—Recreation, 29, 5:47, 48, May-June, 1958. 
Group dynamics have proven to be successful in 

dealing with the problem of obesity. Classes have 

been found to be of value to college students need- 
ing body conditioning and weight control. Special 
exercises for muscle groups which Rave been found 
to be effective are: stand on left leg; curl sit up, 
long lying; push-ups; leg raises from side; curl 
sit-up, hook lying; side leg lowering; and thigh 
adduction, supine lying. 

CAROLYN BooKWALTER. 


OBERTEUFFER, DELBERT, “Answers to the Chal- 
lenge,” Journal of Health—Physical Education— 
Recreation, 29, 6:38-40, September, 1958. 


Dr. Oberteuffer answers some of the statements 
by critics of education who have recommended that 
schools drop health education, driver education, 
and similar programs. The values of health knowl- 
edges, skills, and exercise are discussed. Teachers 
of health education, safety education, and physical 
education will find material in the article to answer 
criticisms of their programs and the places of the 
programs in the total school program. 


CAROLYN BOOKWALTER. 


“Permanent Outdoor Basketball Standards,” Recre- 

ation, LI, 6:207, June, 1958. 

A new type of basketball standard has been in- 
stalled on a multiple court area at Holiday Park, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. The standards are all 
concrete, including the blackboard, and eliminate 
maintenance costs. The support is placed ten feet 
from the basket. The support weighs approximately 
one ton while the backstop weighs five hundred 
pounds. The support and backboard are cast sep- 
arately. The estimated cost of the standard is ap- 
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proximately one hundred dollars, not including 
installation costs. 
CaROLYN BOOKWALTER. 


RussELL, Ropert D., “Speaking of School Acci- 
dents,” Journal of School Health, XXVIII, 
6:201-208, June, 1958. 

In an analysis of accidents reported by a school 
nurse for grades 1-12 during 1956-57, it was found 
that there were more accidents reported in Febru- 
ary, March, and April than in the other months of 
the year. The hour of 11:00-12:00 noon was the 
time when there was the greatest frequency of acci- 
dents. Students of ages 11-13 were the students 
most frequently involved in accidents. About half 
of the accidents occurred on the school ground or 
in physical education classes. Sprains and strains 
were the most frequent types of injuries while the 
fingers, toes, and feet were the most frequently in- 
jured parts of the body. 

CarRoLyN BooKWALTER. 


SUTHERLAND, WILLARD C., “A Philosophy of Lei- 
sure,” Annals of The American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science: Recreation in the Age 
of Automation, pp. 1-3, September, 1957. 

The social meaning of work derives from the acts 
of creation it makes possible. The creative use of 
leisure suggests a philosophy which may be sum- 
marized under the ideas of integrity of purpose, 
liberty to choose goals, objectivity, equality in fel- 
lowship, common command of skills, growth, and 
inner joy. Since the average citizen is unable to 
invent new uses for his leisure, a professional elite 
shares a heavy responsibility for discovering cri- 
teria for ways of employing leisure and creating 
enthusiasms for common ends within the moral 
aims of the community. 

RICHARD SPEAR. 


THompsoN, Hucu, “Effect of Warm-Up Upon 
Physical Performance in Selected Activities,” Re- 
search Quarterly, Volume 29, May, 1958, No. 2, 
pp. 231-246. 

Five groups of subjects were tested in swimming, 
foul shooting, bowling, typing, and strength of 
softball players, to determine whether warm-up 
affected performance therein. 

Formal warm-up—exercises related to the activ- 
ity, and informal warm-up—exercises of a general 
nature, were given the 85 students. The former 
exercises improved swimming speed and endurance, 
accuracy in foul shooting, accuracy in bowling but 
not in typing. 

The informal exercises were ineffective in speed 
swimming, endurance swimming, typing or in 
strength testing. 

There was a wide variability in the effects of 
warm-up upon individuals. 

Kart W. Bookwa ter. 
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Noteworthy People in the Profession 
Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 
Al 
EpwWINA JONES 
EPWINA JONES was born in Van Wert, Ohio. She 
attended the Ohio public schools and Oberlin Acade- 
my. She received the A.B. degree from Oberlin College in 
1917 and the A.M. degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University in 1935. After serving as Director of 
Physical Education for Women at the State Teachers Ae 
College of Aberdeen, South Dakota, she went to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as Assistant Supervisor of Physical Educa- All 
tion for the Elementary Schools. She became supervisor 
of Physical Education for the Cleveland Elementary Ar 
Schools in 1941, A 
Miss Jones has served in groups instrumental in plan- r 
ning workshops on elementary school physical education Ba 
and in advising committees on elementary education. She Ba 
was the first chairman of the Elementary School Section | 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- Ba: 
cation, and Recreation. She has served on numerous Bel 
national committees. She served as president of the Ohio 
Association and the Mid-West District of the American Ble 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. She is presently Vice-President-Elect of the Physi- Bo 
cal Education Division of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
She has contributed to professional .publications and is Bo 
co-author of Road to Health Series, Grades 1-8 and of 
Methods and Materials in Elementary Physical Educa- Bo 
tion. 
She is a Fellow of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. She has 
received the Meritorious Award from the Ohio Associa- Bo! 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Bu 
u 
EDWINA JONES 
Cal 
Joun H. SHaw 

OHN H. SHAW was born in Seattle, Washington, on Ca 

April 21, 1909. He received the B.S. degree (cum 
laude) from the University of Washington in 1933, and Th 
the M.A. and Ed.D. Degrees from Teachers College, 

Columbia University in 1937 and 1939 respectively. From 
1934 to 1936 he was an instructor of physical education Cat 
at Bryant School, Seattle, Washington. He has served The 
on the faculty at Syracuse University since 1939 and is 
presently Director of Men’s Teacher Education in Physi- The 
cal Education. | 

He has served on numerous professional committees, Dai 
and has been chairman of the College and University’s Th 
Men’s Section and of the Health Instruction Section of | 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- De 
tion, and Recreation. He served as president of the New | 
York State Association for Health, Physical Educa- Der 
tion, and Recreation; and the Eastern District of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R.; and the College Physical Education Asso- Dig 
ciation. 

Dr. Shaw is author of many articles and has con- Do 
tributed to several yearbooks. He is co-author of Jn | 
dividual Sports for Men, Selected Team Sports for Men, Dol 
A Manual of Physical Education Activities, and of a 
standardized test in Health Education. Do 

He is a fellow of the American Academy of Physical 

F Education, the American Public Health Association, and The 
: Ay the American School Health Association. He has been 
: awarded the New York State Service Award and the 
Joun H. SHaw Honor Award of the Eastern District Association. 
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